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NOTES 


Now we shall zo¢ be long. The Emperor of China and 
his masterful mother have decreed a ‘‘modern side,” and 
henceforth the Chinese Civil Service is to learn geography, 
French, and political economy—is, in fact, to receive a 
thorough Board School education. ‘‘If this announce- 
ment,” says a daily contemporary, ‘‘can be relied on, it 
marks the first step in a social revolution which can only 
end in the rejuvenation of China.” About the news we 
have no sort of doubt, for it comes from the inhuman cor- 
respondent of the Zzmes—inhuman, in that he never errs. 
It is the rejuvenation that gives us pause. In all these 
calculations and forecasts we are to remember that mankind 
has but another five centuries to live—Lord Kelvin, no less, 
Says so—and five centuries are far too few to re-educate 
China into the ideas and methods of the West. ‘‘ Re- 
educate,” hoc opus, hic labor est. The simple savage— 
plasticity itself—may be educated into trousers and a creed 
within a lifetime. But your Chinaman is the cast-iron 
product of three thousand years of education so thorough 
as to have become almost uterine in operation ; and all that 
must be undone before he may be remade. 


MEANTIME, the Franco- Belgian Syndicate, financed by 
the Russo- Chinses Bank, which, as Mr. Curzon admits, 
is but another name for the Russian Gov ernment, has 
definitely secured the Hankow-Pekin railway concession, 
and will begin work simultaneously at both ends. Upon 
this railway and its western spur-lines hinges the value of 
the great Shansi Honan mineral concession, which could 
be rendered unworkable if the directorate of the railway 


so willed. Upon it hinges, also, the control of the Yang- 
tsi-Kiang Valley—our sphere of interest. Our only access 
thereto is by the common way of the river; but Russia has, 
so to say, a private door through which she will be able, 
should occasion arise, to concentrate on Hankow the forces 
she is accumulating in Manchuria. It is much as if France 
were to acquire control of the Egyptian railways and link 
them with her garrisons in Tunis and Algeria. Still, 
Lord Salisbury assured the United Club on Wednesday 
night that ‘‘the world looks smiling enough to him.” 
How it looks to us we discuss at length in another 
column. 


Except in two respects, the war to the civilian spectator 
stands where we left it last week. General Shafter is 
closing in on doomed Santiago, and will deliver his assault 
all the more decisively for the wise deliberateness he is 
displaying over his preparations; while at Manila, also 
doomed, Admiral Dewey is patiently awaiting the arrival 
of General Wesley Merritt, to make his final move on the 
city. Meantime, Germany, if she intends no more than 
the protection of German interests, is going out of her way 
to provoke suspicion and ill-will by the preposterous naval 
demonstration she is making right under Admiral Dewey's 
ensign, reminding one of the attempt which in the crisis of 
the Jameson raid the Kaiser made to send marines to 
Pretoria for the protection of German interests there. 


THERE are, however, two new features in the situation. 
One is the unaccountable wanderings of Admiral Camara’s 
squadron, and the other the decision of the United States 
to carry the war into Europe, despatching Admiral Watson 
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with a powerfully armed squadron to bombard the Spanish 
ports, and, so it is reported, to occupy the Canaries. 
If Admiral Camara’s purpose be indeed the relief of Manila 
one can but remark that it is a case of the old proverb— 
‘‘ Spanish succours, late or never.” But is that his pur- 
pose? And if not, then what is it? Is it a repetition of 
the aimless chase which Admiral Cervera led Schley and 
Sampson before they ran him to earth at Santiago? 
Admiral Watson’s mission is precise and workmanlike ; 
and worse things might happen than the occupation of the 
Canaries by the United States pending the inevitable 
liquidation of Spain’s estate. 


Mr. Hoo ey still hides the “‘ list ” of journalistic black- 
mailers to whom he says"“his financial fall is due; and 
doubts are finding their way into print as to the existence 
of any such blackmail. These doubts are futile. Not 
only has there been blackmail, but it has at times been 
blackmail of a peculiarly gross kind. Something more 
than rumour indicates one payment of £5,000 in hard 
cash to a London journal siill held in repute wherever 
the English tongue is spoken. About this payment there 
is no shadow of doubt, yet only in one way can the fact be 
brought to light, and that is through the interrogatories 
addressed by the Official Receiver to Mr. Hooley himself. 
In the public interest, those interrogatories must be com- 
plete and searching. Honest journalism and honest 
company-promoting demand nothing less. 


Tue question of ritual is still exercising the public 
mind. The Bishop of London has delivered a letter to his 
clergy; a wise enough document, though it is doubtful 
whether its proposals will be evaded or seriously taken to 
heart by such members of his diocese as are affected. 
Briefly stated, his Lordship concedes to the laity the right 
to receive from the clergy ‘‘the full and unmutilated 
Prayer Book”; matins shall no longer be said at some 
odd mement, and the Communion service must be recited 
in its entirety and in an audible voice throughout. Similar 
pronouncements have been made elsewhere; the Arch- 
bishop of York urging the non use of the word ‘‘ Mass,” 
and, further, counselling a larger spirit of self-denial on 
the part of the clergy, aided by a wise discretion on 
the part of the bishops. It is also stated that, as a result 
of a prolonged conference of members of Parliament and 
others who are opposed to the spread of Ritualism in the 
Anglican Church, a Bill dealing with the question of illegal 
Ritualistic practices will shortly be brought before the 
House. Such a Bill could, of course, not be proceeded 
with this Session, but its mere reading might have a 
salutary effect on those who—if they go the whole length of 
their programme—must surely push the Church of England 
in the direction of Disestablishment. 


THE more restrained tone of Sir William Harcourt’s 
speech on the third reading of the Clergy Benefices Bill 
on Tuesday would seem to indicate that its author has 
profited by the interval since a certain notorious outburst, 
and taken into consideration not only the feelings of his Irish 
supporters, and the example set by his rival Mr. Balfour, 
but also some thought as to what is due to the memory 
of a former devoted Anglican colleague—we are speaking 
of Mr. Gladstone. Sir William has undoubtedly done his 
party a disservice by his utterances during these debates. 
The Irish are incensed, and recent published letters 
show that there are a far larger number of High Church- 
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men in the Liberal constituencies than was generally 
understood. Many of these, loyal to Mr. Gladstone, but 
doubtful in their allegiance to his successors, will probably 
follow the example of Canon Knox-Little, one of several 
life-long Liberals who have renounced their adhesion to 
any party led by Sir William ; indeed, now more than ever, 
events tend to mark out Lord Rosebery as the only possible 
leader of a united Liberal Party. 


Ir is still an open question whether the risk of lead- 
poisoning incurred by the workers in the Potteries should 
be brought under the Compensation Act. While we would 
be the last persons to minimise the painful nature of this 
disease and the pitiful condition of its victims, we cannot 
but point out that the majority of the cases which occur 
are due as much to the negligence of the workpeople them- 
selves as to that of their employers. In many instances, 
baths and every sanitary appliance are provided, and meet 
with that constant disregard which the healthy British 
workman is apt to bestow upon everything that does not 
harmonise with his immediate notions of convenience. 
One might, if so inclined, draw a precise parallel between 
this indifference to the antidotes provided by the employers 
and the frequent inattention with which the working classes 
are wont to regard the Vaccination Acts. ‘‘ There is no 
darkness like ignorance,” said Shakespeare some three 
hundred years back. The cry still stands. 


Tue Clyde, the Bristol Channel, and the Humber are 
said to be at the mercy of an enemy, and amid a multi- 
tude of counsellors the defence authorities are having a 
very bad time. The people of Glasgow have been quieted 
by the promise that experts will again visit the Clyde, and 
report on the defensive measures which are considered 
desirable. If it is admitted that the Scotch waterway 
needs defending, what shall be said of the Bristol 
Channel? There is infinitely more in the Bristol Channel 
to tempt an enemy ; but the anomaly—absurdity rather— 
of pressing forward the plans for defending Berehaven, the 
Clyde, and Falmouth and the Scilly Isles, while Bristol, 
Newport, and Cardiff, our premier coal port, are exposed 
to any marauding cruiser or torpedo-boat, has not yet 
struck the authorities. Never was this anomaly more 
potent than at the present moment. As the ships of the 
Navy become swifter, their dependence on Welsh steam 
coal becomes more absolute. When the strike in Wales 
occurred, the Admiralty, asa measure of economy, directed 
that North-country coal should be mixed with the Welsh 
fuel used by torpedo-boats and destroyers. This week 
orders have been issued directing this practice to be 
discontinued. Why? The answer is because, aS every 
naval officer knows, the Wesh coal that comes from the 
undefended port of Cardiff is the only coal from which 
good speed results can be obtained. Yet the authorities 
are busy mounting modern guns on the south coast of 
Ireland, while the danger in the Bristol Channel is 
ignored. 


At last this disastrous Welsh Coal dispute appears to 
be within measurable distance of settlement. On Monday 
last the Workmen’s Provisional Committee met at Cardiff 
and decided that a deputation, consisting of various pro- 
minent Labour leaders, should go to London and interview 
Mr. Ritchie, President of the Board of Trade, and appeal 
to him to appoint a conciliator under the powers vested in 
him by the Conciliation Act of 1896. This is a move in 
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the right direction. As a set-off to this brighter outlook 
come news of fresh strikes in the Wombwell, Darfield and 
Wath districts of Yorkshire. Already 5,000 hands are 
idle. The Yorkshiremen, owing mainly to the briskness 
of trade consequent on the Welsh strike, are demanding a 
10 per cent. advance on current wages. 


Tue Criminal Cases Bill has occupied much of the 
attention of Parliament this week, and there has been much 
discussion on the amendment excluding prisoners under 
sixteen years of age from the ranks of competent 
witnesses in their own cases. Mr. Gibson Bowles had 
moved this clause, and evidently had in his mind’s eye 
some small and shrinking witness heavily browbeaten by 
some huge and swollen lawyer. The Attorney-General 
remarked that the object of the Bill was to enable the 
prisoner to give evidence in his own defence, that it was 
an essential condition of cur criminal law that the pro- 
secution had to prove their case, and that it would be 
ridiculous if a boy or girl were excluded from this bene- 
ficial provision simply on the ground that he or she had 
not reached the mature age of sixteen. Mr. Tim Healy 
pleasantly remarked that the whole Bill was a measure 
to secure convictions. To which the Attorney-General 
answered, ‘‘It is nothing of the sort.” It is nothing of 
the sort. As the giving or not giving of evidence is 
optional, we see no harm either in the Bill or in the 
amendment. A jury, however, may be inclined to draw 
its own conclusions from a prisoner’s silence. 


Itaty has at last a new Miaistry, General Pelloux, 
with a frankly Liberal Cabinet, in which the Crispi 
element is strong, replacing the Marquis di Rudini. To 
this extent the crisis which ten days ago threatened to 
subvert Parliamentary government is over ; and if General 
Pelloux and his Finance Minister, Signor Vacchell, can 
but effect some reduction of the crushing burden of 
taxation, he may succeed in restoring the House of Savoy 
to its old place in the affections of Italy. More than this, 
he will deprive the Vatican—we do not say the Pope—of 
the opportunity it finds in the misery and discontent of the 
people to undermine the secular power as a first step to 
the restoration of its lost temporalities. 


As To the Papacy, the Pope has, on the whole, not been 
treated badly by the National Government since the Capi- 
tulations were signed. Whether things might not have 
gone better with Italy had the Papal authority been more 
generously dealt with when the abolition of the temporal 
power took place is, however, a different question. In any 
case, the old privileges cannot be given back now. Anglo- 
Saxon Roman Catholics would not lift a finger to restore 
to the Holy Father his secular status. They rightly 
argue that, as a spiritual ruler only, his influence is greater 
than ever it was. But is it really the fact that the Vatican 
will accept no concession short of the restoration of the 
secular power? If it be so, the case of Italy is dark 
indeed. And to our own material detriment ; for in the 
Mediterranean Italy’s interests and ours are identical, 
and need for their effectual safeguarding her undivided 
strength. 


Note the composition of this new French Ministry. 
Except a chemist, a civil engineer, and a doctor, M. Bris- 
son has selected his colleagues exclusively from law and 
journalism. We prefer our fashion of weighting our 
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Ministries with men associated with the land—bearing 
names which link them with the historic Past, and nourished 
in the tradition that public service is at once the duty and 
privilege of high station. To say this is not to belittle 
equality of opportunity—the ‘‘ open door” for character 
and ability to all callings and offices, without respect to 
birth. Butnot less important is continuity in national life, 
and to this our British practice of looking to the leisured 
classes as one of the sources from which to draw our 


supply of magistrates and statesmen does powerfully 
contribute. 


DRAMATIS PERSON4@ : 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is essentially the ‘‘ first-class fighting 
man” of politics. That, in all probability, supplies the 
reason why he has also been the best-hated. 

Moatlhodi At different times and uncer different 

circumstances different parties have called 
him ‘‘ Jack Cade” and ‘‘ Judas.” Like most nicknames, 
both were unfair ; but either is symptomatic of the strong 
feeling which his aggressive personality arouses in the 
breasts of his opponents. Opinion is divided over his 
place as a statesman, but there is no room for doubt that 
he is the most effective speaker in the House as he is 
certainly the most effective electioneerer outside it. 
In both capacities he is a tower of strength to the 
party to which he belongs and a source of regret to the 
party to which he does not belong. Many a stalwart 
Liberal who listens to his perfectly apt speeches in the 
House, or who studies the electoral representation of the 
Midlands, sighs as he thinks of his lost leader, and wishes 
him back. 

The African chiefs, who in their sincere gratitude 
called the Colonial Secretary ‘‘ Moatlhodi,” summed up 
in a single word the source of Mr. Chamberlain’s strength. 
He is the man who settles things; the man who puts 
things through ; the man who gets his way. His genius 
is of the most practical kind. He invented Mr. Schnad- 
horst and the Caucus—the Caucus that, for good or 
evil, has come to stay in our politics; which is the reason, 
perhaps, why he is not disturbed by the fulminations of 
the National Liberal Federation. He knows how the 
thing isdone. He has been Mayor of Birmingham, which, 
thanks to his splendid courage and public spirit, now prides 
itself upon being the first amongst municipalities. In Im- 
perial politics naturally enough Mr. Chamberlain’s career has 
been more chequered, which is not the same as saying that 
it has been less successful. For here his record is one in 
which his great gifts have not been slow to show them- 
selves. His grasp ofa subject, once it become his business 
to take it up, is little short of phenomenal. The same 
Board of Trade officials who will tell you of their shock 
when they found him on one memorable occasion with 
his pen behind his ear, will confess that in a few weeks 
he knew as much about bankruptcy and shipping as 
they themselves, though they had studied these subjects 
for a lifetime. He has the lawyer’s faculty for getting 
up a case; his opponents, in fact, taunt him with being 
able to speak from any and every brief. It is, no 
doubt, true that “in his Radical days” he made 
speeches about the House of Lords which are the locus 
classicus of those Liberals who are fortunate enough 
to possess a copy of the very rare ‘‘ Authorised Edition” 
of them; whilst nowadays he defends the Upper House 
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with a thoroughness at which the Carlton Club can scarce 
forbear to cheer. It is easy enough on a score of subjects 
—Home Rule, Disestablishment, and Education are only 
examples—to convict him of seeming inconsistency. The 
truth is that his point of view has changed. He is briefed 
on the other side, but there is nothing dishonourable in 
this, since it is he himself who has effected the change of 
briefs. From the personal point of view (as Mr. Chamber- 
lain is not slow to point out) it would have paid him much 
better to have stuck to Mr. Gladstone and Home Rule. 
In that case would he have been—possibly even be— 
Prime Minister ? 


The question is one which need not be answered : but 
what can safely be affirmed is that, looking backward, 
Mr. Chamberlain may regard with par- 
donable complacency his past achieve- 
ments. As we have said, municipally he 
has done great things for Birmingham, as Birmingham 
has since done great things for him. If we turn to the 
Statute Book, we remember that he can claim credit for the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1883, the Free Education Act of 1891, 
and the Compensation Act of 1897. These are no mean 
achievements, especially when, in the case of the two latter, 
you take into account how much he had to do in the way 
of educating his party. It must be conceded that there is 
plenty of his Social Programme left yet to be accomplished, 
and there are many Liberals who are ready to predict that 
he will burn his fingers badly over Old Age Pensions. 
Certainly he seems a little uneasy with the constant letters 
to innominate correspondents, in which it is carefully 
explained that he promised nothing ; but it will have to be 
a very difficult corner that proves too difficult for him to 
turn. His real attention is now, however, given to wider 
‘interests. The world—at all events the Colonial world—is 
his parish. He has been unceasing in preaching the gospel 
of new markets, and in quickening our national interest in 
all parts of the Empire. He has found one match for his 
wits. Hehas tried all sorts of bowling, but up to the time 
of writing President Kruger has managed to keep up his 
wicket and is most emphatically ‘‘ Not out.” ‘‘ Home Rule 
for the Rand” was anything but a happy despatch ; ‘‘ How 
is Mrs. Kruger?” was a question which unfortunately 
merely amused her husband. The South Africa Com- 
mittee, however, was a great triumph for Mr. Chamberlain. 
He stage-managed it magnificently, and the way in which 
he secured the consent of Sir William Harcourt to the 
non-production of those innocent little wires was really 
masterly. ‘‘ Reasons of State” was the alleged explanation 
‘ —but then was it not Mr. Chamberlain who really said, 
“6 Détat, c'est mot”? 


The Kruger- 
Chamberlain Duel 


Mr. Chamberlain is curiously un-English in one respect, 

in that he takes no interest in sport, or even recreation. 
He boasts that his only walk is upstairs 

Ideas not Ideals to bed. Why anyone who can drive 
should ever want to walk is a mystery to 

him ; so he takes his exercise by smoking big cigars, with 
an occasional pipe when he is quite at home. Whether it 
be the orchid or the eyeglass we know not, but no one is 
better ‘‘copy.” The caricaturist lives on him, just as he 
lives on the caricaturist. That is a half truth which 
contains a truth; for though he is not the author of 
the perversion that ‘‘Sweet are the uses of advertise- 
ment,” he would be the last to deny the soft impeach- 
ment involved in it. He is nothing if not considerate ; 
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as the reporters know, for whom (at the time of the 
Jameson Raid) he fitted up a special waiting-room at the 
Colonial Office. He is a faithful friend, as the presence 
of Mr. Jesse Collings and Mr. Powell Williams on the 
Treasury Bench testifies. He bitterly resents any slight 
on his family. Did he not shake off the dust of the 
Reform Club when his brother was blackballed ?—since 
which time the Chamberlains have homed at the Devon- 
shires A man of ideas rather than ideals, he has 
naturally fathered a good many schemes, which explains 
why he is sometimes called a schemer. The word has a 
double entendre, and should not be used. He is a perfect 
fighter, but on less strenuous occasions is sometimes 
rather at a loss. His Lord Rectorial lecture on ‘ Patriot- 
ism” lacked the undefinable something which it should 
have possessed. His eulogy of Mr. Bright in the House 
of Commons, with its feline anecdote, is a standing warn- 
ing of what a funeral oration should not be. Yet in Mr. 
Bright’s lifetime the two worked admirably together, the 
one furnishing an almost perfect foil to the other. 


It is certainly a strange turn of the wheel that has 
made Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Salisbury colleagues in a 
Coalition Cabinet, and the Prime Minister 
must find it hard to recognise in the 
persuasive Colonial Secretary the Jack 
Cade of former days. Yet that he is persuasive is 
certain, and despite recent developments the two 
Ministers have hit it off capitally. Of late, it is true, 
Mr. Chamberlain is said to have deliberately splashed in 
public so as to stiffen Lord Salisbury’s attitude about 
West Africa, lest another ‘‘ graceful concession” should 
be added to the series. However that may be, it will be of 
intense interest to see what happens to him in any future 
rearrangement of offices. When, sooner or later, the 
cards are shuffled, will he find himself Leader of the Tory 
party in the House of Commons? That is the very legiti- 
mate object of his ambitions, but there are many 
difficulties, which are so obvious that they need not 
here be enumerated. In any case it is but a truism to say 
that he has fairly won the prominent position which he 
holds to-day. In the Midlands, with which his political 
associations are the most direct, he is powerful, if not 
supreme. No other statesman can point toa large district 
and claim it as his own in the way in which Mr. Chamber- 
lain can claim the area of which Birmingham is the 
centre. Of that he may well be proud, as are we all of 
his splendid fighting qualities, of his capacity as a man of 
affairs, and of his Imperialist enthusiasm. 


The Future 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM IN 
CHINA 


Lorp Satispury told the United Club on Wednesday that, 
apart from the ‘‘ great sorrow” of the American-Spanish 
war, ‘‘the world at present looks smiling enough to us 
politically.” Optimistically inclined ourselves, we think, 
on the whole, thatit does. At home we have the “‘respect- 
able balance sheet” of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
against which, however, must be set the continuance of 
the ruinous coal strike in South Wales—ruinous especially 
to the workers and to national interests. In North America 
we are preparing for a friendly rounding-off of long- 
standing quarrels between the United States and ourselves, 
acting, as we do, for and with the Canadians; and in that 
rounding-off lies promise of Canadian sympathy with the 
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larger Anglo-American co-operation of the near future. In 
Africa General Kitchener is doing the work of British civi- 
lisation from the North in his own quiet, business-like way ; 
Mr. Rhodes is at work in the same cause from the South, 
with every prospect of success ; while the new arrangement 
with France assures for us the essentials of an open West 
Africa. 

These are legitimate causes of satisfaction. But when 
we turn to the Far East, we begin to realise the need 
for restraint in our smiles over the political situation. 
There diplomacy has done its part up to a point. 
It has preserved the figment of Chinese integrity ; and 
that other great and useful figment, the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire, serves to remind us not to think too 
lightly of such diplomatic passwords. It has also esta- 
blished the principle of equal opportunity to all in the 
development of China—‘“‘ identic rights,” Lord Salisbury 
called iton Wednesday. And the diplomatist, having done 
this much, the question now arises, What advantage is to 
be taken of the fruits of diplomacy, such as they are, by 
the capitalists of this country and of other countries ? 
Open China with ‘‘identic rights” is good as a principle, 
but it must remain a barren principle without railways to 
tap the internal wealth of the country, and bring the 
interior within reach of outside commerce. It is over the 
construction of these railways that the new Chinese pro- 
blem has arisen. 

Let us first clearly grasp the railway position of the 
present moment. 

(1) Beginning in the North, there is the Russian Siberian 
Railway coming down through Manchuria, which will by 
an eastern fork through the Liaotung Peninsula reach 
Port Arthur, and by a western fork reach Pekin. The 
effect of that railway is to confirm the Russian pretension 
toan open and undivided field for Russian enterprise in 
Manchuria and the extreme North of China. 

(2) But British capitalists also have a railway project 
in this extreme North of China, where Russia seeks exclu- 
sive opportunities. The Hong Kong-Shanghai Bank has 
a concession for a line running round the north of the 
Liaotung Peninsula to Niuchuang, above Port Arthur. 

(3) Passing now to Pekin we find a Belgian syndicate 
projects a main line of railway direct south from Pekin— 
through Honan, where British capitalists (the Pekin or 
Anglo-Italian Syndicate) have mining rights—to Hankow 
on the Yangtsi River—that is to say, right into the heart 
of the British sphere of interest—the Yangtsi Valley. 
A small part only of this line has been built, and, 
rightly or wrongly, the not very rich Belgian Company, 
which holds the concession, is assumed to be in some 
degree a catspaw of Russia—an assumption confirmed 
by the diplomatic pressure now being used at Pekin to 
secure that any differences between the Belgian Company 
and the Yamen shall be submitted to the French Minister 
as arbitrator ! 

(4) But, just as the Hong Kong- Shanghai (British) Bank 
have the aforementioned railway concession in the Russian 
sphere of interest in Liaotung, so the Russo-Chinese Bank 
have a concession to run south from Chingting west- 
ward to Tayuen-foo, the capital of Shansi, where the Pekin 
or Anglo-Italian syndicate has vast mining rights, and 
within, therefore, the British sphere of interest. 

_ (5) And, lastly, a German syndicate, with a capacity for 
investment of between five and six millions sterling, have 
concessions for railways in the province of Shantung— 
adjoining, that is, the province of Shansi, where the Anglo- 
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Italian syndicate operates and has the right to build rail- 
ways, 

Here, then, we have in skeleton the problem of con- 
flicting interests with which the capitalists and diplomatists 
of Europe are now face to face. Russia objects to the 
concession to the Hong Kong-Shanghai Bank in the Liao- 
tung Peninsula. By parity of reasoning, we should object 
to the Belgian-Russian project to penetrate into the heart 
of the Yangtsi Valley. If the former treads on Russian 
corns in Liaotung, the latter treads on British corns in 
Shansi, Honan, and the Yangtsi Valley. 

What, under these conflicting conditions, should be 
the policy of the British Government and British capitalists ? 
In the first place, it should, we suggest, be the business 
of our Ministers to support the Hong Kong-Shanghai 
Bank in its railway concession in Liaotung. Russia, of 
course, objects; but the concession is one to which 
British capitalists have every right to cling. If, however, 
Russia were to show a disposition to respect British 
interests in Shansi, British financiers are always keenly 
alive to the desirability of focussing their enterprise in 
districts where they can be sure of diplomatic support ; 
where, too, that diplomatic support is least provocative of 
friction; and, above all, where it provides not even a 
prima facie case for compromise elsewhere. In a word, 
were the Russo-Chinese Bank to surrender its Chinting- 
Tayuen-foo concession, and so remove a block to British 
expansion in Shansi, British capitalists might, perhars, 
be induced to leave Liaotung to Russian enterprise. 

Then, in the second place, the British Government 
must resist the construction of a railway falling within the 
Yangtsi Valley, unless it be in British hands. 

If, in the third place, there is any appearance of uncue 
delay in developing the railway from Pekin to Hankow, 
for which the Belgian syndicate holds a concession, we 
must ourselves make a railway to connect the highly 
mineralised provinces secured by the Anglo-Italian syn- 
dicate with some navigable branch of the Yangtsi River. 
This mineral wealth, now in British hands, must have an 
outlet, and if the Belgian concession does not provide 
that outlet British enterprise must. A British line from 
Tayuen-foo south to some navigable waterway connecting 
with the Yangtsi River would meet the case. 

As an alternative or supplementary course it might be 
well to consider the advisability of joining hands with the 
Germans, who have unlimited capital at their disposal for 
constructing railways in Shantung. 

Lord Salisbury declares that our policy in China is 
‘‘very simple”: it is to ‘‘maintain the Chinese Empire, 
to prevent it falling into ruins, to invite it into the paths 
of reform, and to give it every assistance to perfect its 
defects and increase its commercial prosperity.” If 
Russia had not done what she has done under our very 
eyes in the North, and if Germany and France had not 
done what they have done elsewhere, we might perhaps 
‘‘shore up” the Chinese Empire—to use M. Hanotaux’s 
phrase—in the most direct and effectual way. But it is 
too late to think of that now. Russia is there, and 
Germany and France are there too, and all we can do is 
to see that the game is played according to the rules; 
and we know no better way of doing that, as things now 
are, than the frank recognition of spheres of influence— 
not protectorates violating Chinese integrity, but spheres 
within which—each Power in its sphere—-one Power shall 
not impede another in effecting what all are agreed to be 
desirable—the development of Chinese resources. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


Work for Lord Charles Beresford 


Sir Micuaet Hicks-Beacu gave a kind of modified 
pledge in the House of Commons on Monday night that 
the Nile expedition is not to advance beyond Khartoum. 
But the mere occupation of Khartoum. will do no good. 
The excuse for our advance and its glory lies in bringing 
civilisation into the Nile country. You need capital to 
open up the new land to commerce, and capital depends 
upon the establishment and maintenance of order. Now 
order in such a country cannot be improvised by red-tape 
and routine. You want a man whocan and will carry 
British civilisation with him—a handy man who gets on 
with the natives, who can himself patrol up and down the 
river, and is used to knocking about the world. There is 
just one man for such a position—need we say we refer to 
Lord Charles Beresford? His appointment as Governor 
of the Sudan would be-ideal in a country where a name 
carries far, and where the exploits of 1885 are remembered 
by White and Brown alike. 


The Red Cross in Africa 


How do we stand now in Africa under the Niger Con- 
vention? In West Africa the situation is sufficiently 
defined, except in so far as Germany’s claims in the Salaga 
Quadrilateral and onthe Upper Benue are concerned. But 
the Niger Convention has also a bearing on our interests 
in the Sudan which we cannot afford to overlook. How 
do we stand with respect to the eastern shore of Lake 
Chad and the regions between it and the White Nile? 
Under the Convention, the limit of Nigeria in this direc- 
tion is the 14th meridian of longitude, which cuts the Lake 
in two. But this does not mean that the eastern shore is 
assigned to France. As we read the Convention, it leaves 
this question quite open, and England free to extend her- 
self westward from the White: Nile to Lake Chad, thus 
completing the painting of the red cross which on the map 
of Africa should be the sign and limit of our Empire on 
that continent. For the moment the Government is dis- 
posed to call a halt at Khartoum, and leave the appropria- 
tion of the Equatorial Sudan to the future. And so we 
might if our rivals would also call a halt. But this is just 
what they will not do. If we are to consolidate our African 
Empire, East and West, North and South, and bring it all 
to unity at Uganda, it must be now or never. Of that 
there is no shadow of doubt. 


Persons, not Policy, at the Cape 


British interests in South Africa hang in the balance of 
the general election now imminent. [t is now clear that 
the defeat of the Cape Government was wholly due to the 
unappeasable antipathy of a little group of academic 
Radicals to the Prime Minister, Sir Gordon Sprigg— 
Messrs. Jones, Hay, Beard, Solomon, and, according to 
private wires, Dr. Barry. These are mere names in this 
country, but for the sake of completeness we record them. 
Their quarrel with Sir Gordon Sprigg is that he will 
not accept the principle of Ministerial responsibility. He 
holds in simple-minded sincerity that it is for the Legis- 
lature to devise policy, and for the Ministry to carry it 
out. And, further, that, short of effluxion of time, the 
only righteous means of killing a Ministry is by a direct 
vote of censure. This view and this practice are, of 
course, fatal to Party government as we know it in 
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this country, and since the burning desire of academic 
Radicalism at the Cape is to introduce Party govern- 
ment of the home pattern, Sir Gordon Sprigg, its 
chief opponent, is anathema to them. Hence his fall, 
Mr. Hofmeyr has adopted a lamentable attitude towards 
the Governor, Sir Alfred Milner. He has roundly declared 
that should his party—the Afrikander Bond—emerge from 
the impending elections with a majority, the position of 
Sir Alfred Milner will be untenable. And this because 
Sir Alfred, in strict accordance with constitutional usage, 
acted on the advice of his Ministers in dissolving Parlia- 
ment. The dissolution was a bitter blow to Mr. Hofmeyr. 
What he looked for, as the result of his victory on the 
no-confidence motion, was the resignation of the Ministry. 
In this event he would have put in his own men, and by their 
aid would have carried through a Redistribution Bill, 
throwing the balance of power more than ever into the 
hands of the Bond and postponing indefinitely the federa- 
tion of South Africa. Let Mr. Rhodes be victor at the 
polls and the federation of all South Africa is a question of 
five years at the most. 


Mr. Chamberlain to Berlin 


Despite comforting messages from Ottawa, we may ex- 
pect to hear a good deal of Canada’s exclusion from 
most-favoured-nation treatment under the new German 
tariff arrangement, which comes into force on the expiry 
of the Anglo German Treaty on July 31 next. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was reported the other day as telling a journalist, 
‘*This is just what we desired” ; and Sir Richard Cart- 
wright, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, is said to 
have declared, ‘‘It is only what we might expect.” If 
these are the words of Canadian Ministers, the cable 
details must have been too meagre to enable the situation 
to be fully grasped at Ottawa. Canadian Ministers speak 
as though Germany were doing the perfectly reasonable 
thing in excluding Canada from most-favoured-nation 
treatment. That is not so. Canada is just as much a 
part of the British Empire as Prussia is part of the German 
Empire, and Germany has no more right to resent 
Canada’s tariff preference for England than England has 
to resent Prussia’s tariff preference for other parts of the 
German Empire. The affair is in each case a purely 
domestic one. Sir Richard Cartwright is represented as 
talking as though Canada did not give Germany most- 
favoured-nation treatment ; but that is just what she does 
do. No country outside the British Empire receives 
better tariff treatment in Canada than Germany receives. 
We hope Mr. Chamberlain will let this be very clearly 
understood at Berlin. It is time the world understood 
that Britain and her Colonies are members of one Empire. 


Imperialism Gone Wrong 

We have no sort of objection to the concessionising of 
New Guinea, if that be the best way of opening it up to 
trade and colonisation. Effective occupation, the utilisa- 
tion of the undeveloped estates of the Crown, this is the 
crying need of the outlying provinces of the Empire, and 
we are ready to welcome any measures which promise to 
accomplish this end ; nor will we be hypercritical over the 
men through whom the promise comes. The German 
Colonial Society, the German Government approving, pro- 
pose to institute ‘‘a lottery to promote the prosperity © 
the German Colonial protectorates.”” The scheme devised 
by Mr. Lowles, M.P., and Sir Somers Vine, and accepted 
by Mr. Chamberlain, for promoting the prosperity of New 
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Guinea seems to us a more excellent way than a lottery ; 
yet it has one fatal defect in that it was devised and 
adopted without prior consultation with the Australian 
Governments under whose pressure and on _ whose 
guarantee the Home authorities ventured to declare New 
Guinea—part of it at least—British territory. It is nothing 
less than lamentable that at this juncture, when Imperial 
unity is in the balance, the Imperial authorities should 
have so slighted Colonial opinion. It recalls the worst 
days of Downing Street. 


The Anglo-American Conference 


Lord Herschel! is an excellent selection for the British 
side of the Anglo-American Commission now about to 
meet ‘‘ for the adjustment of questions in difference between 
the United States and Canada,” and Canada’s interests 
will be quite safe in the hands of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Sir 
Richard Cartwright, Sir Louis Davies, and Mr. Charlton. 
Never before in the history of Confederated Canada have 
negotiations of this kind been in the hands of Canadian 
Ministers with a record so uniformly friendly to the United 
States as are those of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his col- 
leagues at this latest Conference. It is, in a word, a 
unique opportunity to clear the boards of the local 
hindrances to a more perfect Anglo-American amity. We 
refuse to take seriously the little freak of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the United States Senate in recom- 
mending the omission of the item of 50,000 dollars towards 
the expenses of the Conference. 


Our Economic Laboratory 


Among the legislative experiments which New Zealand 
is trying, if not to her own profit, assuredly to the 
world’s profit, is one to put a compulsory end to the con- 
flicts between Labour and Capital of which we at home 
have had, and have now in the South Wales coal strike, 
such lamentable experience. Aided by the Hon. W. P. 
Reeves, now in London as Agent-General, Mr. Seddon 
devised and passed a measure, the Compulsory Concilia- 
tion Act; and we have been so often assured of its 
remarkable success that we were all beginning to turn 
enviously to New Zealand for the secret of rendering 
strikes obsolete. Warnings, it is true, came from time 
to time that the measure was not all its authors claimed 
for it, and that any appeasement of Labour it might have 
effected was at a great cost of the commercial development 
of the country. But Mr. Reeves, with his brilliant pen, 
was always to the rescue. Now, however, comes the un- 
challengeable news that a strike has occurred, the first 
since the Act came into operation, and of all places in the 
world on Government works. The Compulsory Concilia- 
tion Act was put into operation, but it was only after much 
delay and discontent that the strike was brought to an 
end. So Mr. Seddon must try again. Perhaps the Act 
merely requires amendment at points which its failure to 
prevent, and its difficulty in ending, the recent strike at 
Wellington may have disclosed. Anyway, we have yet 
to learn the ‘‘ perfect way” with the collisions between 
Labour and Capital, which threaten to grow bitterer and 
more frequent. 


An Ideal Coaling Station 


The Spanish-American war has forcibly reminded us 
of the need of a British coaling station at the eastern 
door to the West Indies. Jamaica is not enough. Bar- 
badoes and Trinidad are only fair-weather coaling stations. 
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But there is one spot described [to us as ideal for the 
purpose. Few people have ever heard of Norman Island, 
sometimes known as Liberty Island. It is situated in the 
group of the British Virgin Islands, half a mile east of 
the Danish Island of St. John (West Indies), and com- 
mands the Flannagan Passage entrance to Road Harbour, 
Tortola, from which it is about four miles distant, in a 
southerly direction. The harbour of the island, which is 
practically doubly land-locked, affords the safest and most 
commodious anchorage for vessels of the greatest draught, 
the depth of water close in, along the entire extent of shore- 
line, averaging over twenty-eight feet. 

Almost exactly 700 miles separate this island from 
the Bermudas, the Bahamas, Jamaica, and British Guiana. 
One of the English Cable Company’s lines already crosses 
the island, connecting offices distant but an hour’s steam. 
Therefore, as an addition to Imperial Naval Defence, this 
island stands to the fore in the Greater ?and Lesser 
Antilles. The facility with which docks and repairing shops 
could be constructed, coaling depots erected, and ships 
fitted out secure from outside attack, marks it out as being 
well worth the attention of those who have charge 
of our Colonial defences. It is maintained that the 
station could easily be defended from all points of the 
compass by a battery or two of modern guns. The 
island itself is small, not consisting of more than 
1,500 acres, of which half are cultivable, the soil being 
rich and fertile. From the period of the abolition of 
slavery it was abandoned by its owners on account of 
the views prevailing at the time that with paid labour the 
maintenance of the cultivation of the island was imprac- 
ticable. Subsequent owners, however, have made it pay 
very well as a stock farm, and its proximity to the Danish 
West Indies gives it the advantage of finding a ready 
market for its perishable produce, such as fish and tropical 
birds, of which quantities abound. Although nominally 
British, there is no sign of Imperial authority to be seen. 
Doubtless, it would not be difficult for the Government to 
acquire the necessary land for the erection of buildings 
and the construction of works, should they see fit to make 
the place a coaling station. 


A Colony Hard-up 


This suggestion gives added interest to the situation 
in the Virgin Islands. They do not bulk very largely in the 
statistics of the British Empire. Their united area is 
under 60 square miles, and their population under 5,000, 
and the capital, Roadtown, is but a little village of 400 
inhabitants. But, for all this, they are under the Union 
Jack; and, despite the Union Jack, they are ‘‘ stone- 
broke ”—“ literally insolvent,” as Governor Sir F. Fleming 
more politely calls it. There is a Crown debt of £2,000, 
and the yearly revenue is but £1,600, and decreasing at 
that. It is clear from the Newfoundland correspondence 
just presented to Parliament that Mr. Chamberlain does 
not like the Reid railway deal, by which Newfoundland is 
just managing to keep her head above water. But with- 
out a Mr. Reid what is a hard-up British Colony to do? 


Our Little Wars 


In statu quo, unless the report of trouble in the Zhob 
Valley—the ‘* North-West frontier” again—should be con- 
firmed. In this event the list would be the Sudan, Sierra 
Leone, Nyassaland, and Zhob Valley. With respect to 
the Sudan, it may be noted, the flight of the Khalifa to 
El Obeid is not confirmed ; this is good news. 
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ABOUT A CERTAIN MAY-FLY 


Tue researches of the Spanish physiologist Ramon of 
Cajal have lately elucidated the structure of the human 
brain, a marvellously minute and complicated machinery, 
whereby every experience is converted into a reminis- 
cence. Death or disease alone can destroy the im- 
pression; it is ¢here, and the effort of memory con- 
sists merely in directing a force, probably a streamlet 
of blood, to the spot where the impression is stored ; 
forgetting is the inability to distinguish that spot amid 
myriads of others. A May-fly—Zphemera—the existence 
of a summer day, a single May-fly amid countless com- 
panies of its fellows, is perhaps an object less calculated 
to make an impression than most others in this crowded 
world. Even a midge—so it plants its proboscis judg- 
matically—may raise his own monument, and be remem- 
bered beyond the setting of the sun ; but a May-fly might 
surely flutter past, innocuous and unnoticed, and never 
obtain place in the recollections of a wayfarer. 

The vine-dressers of the Loire were losing all heart 
about their prospects. May had been miserable; June 
had opened joyless; the vines me poussaient pas in at all 
satisfactory form. All morning ragged rain-clouds had 
swept from the west over the grey town of Blois; it waslatish 
in the afternoon before the wind veered a little, the rain 
abated and the sun shone out. We rode out to explore 
the forest of Blois, not, like John Evelyn, ‘‘to see if we 
could meete any wolves, which are here in such numbers 
that they often come and take children out of the very 
streetes : yet will not the Duke, who is soveraigne here, 
permite them to be destroy’d”; nor, like Evelyn and his 
companions, on stout hackneys, but on humble ‘‘ bikes,” 
as English travellers now do most wisely use. The forest 
is like many another in France—pleasing as an example 
of skilful woodcraft, whereby, owing to the value of fire- 
wood, no chip or fallen stick is permitted to rot where it 
falls—disappointing by reason of the number and breadth 
of street-like roads driven through it. But it is all of oak, 
beloved of nightingales, which sing all day in green 
twilight of the aisles. 

After paying our respects to the tree called ‘‘ Louis 
XIV.,” fondly revered by the Blésois as the largest oak in 
France, though there are certainly greater ones in Fon- 
tainebleau, we rode forward to the western verge of the 
forest. Here the land falls sharply away into the valley of 
the Cisson, the road descending:in a series of long gradi- 
ents, engineered—one would say—for the special behoof 
of ‘‘coasting” cyclists. A lovely vale it is: flowery mea- 
cows—too flowery, perhaps, to produce a high quantity of 
hay—lined off with rows of rustling aspens, their satiny, 
eau-de-Nil bark in delicious, subdued contrast to the green, 
velvet prairie; here a hamlet clustering round a Norman 
church tower with added jéche of the Flamboyant age ; 
there an immemorial mill, squat, moss-grown, and so 
crazy that it is a marvel its perpetual ‘‘ clack-clack” does 
not shake it to pieces; again a gentleman’s mazson de cam- 
pagne, white-shuttered, shaggy-lawned, with a glorious 
Paulonia strewing its purple blossoms on the red gravel 
drive, and filling all the grove with fragrance. 

Set children at liberty in any place, and if there is pond 
or running brook at hand, it is by the side thereof that 
you will find them when you want them. So the cyclist— 
not the scorcher or the record-breaker, mark you, but the 
leisurely loiterer whom these despise—will inevitably dis- 
mount on every bridge he crosses, to peer into the current. 
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If said cyclist is, in his worthier aspect, also a trout-fisher, 
I defy him to come to such a stream as the Cisson without 
emotion. A lucid, brimming current, of the volume of the 
Itchen at Chilland, tarrying here in placid reaches among 
the bending flowers, hurrying there noiselessly with long 
tresses of water-crowfoot waving in its liberal bosom ; no 
tumult, no violence, nor any stagnation, just the varying, 
moderate speed of which the dry-4y fisher knows so well 
how to make use. A rise! yonder, beside that bunch of 
yellow rattle—just the little dimple that a good trout 
makes in sipping at a floating fly. O! for my trusty split- 
cane, far away in over-fished England. There! he rises 
again, and another—higher up. What fly are they 
taking ? 

At that moment a May-fly—a veritable green drake, 
more yellow, it seems, than his British cousins—flutters 
down upon the stream a few yards above the bridge. Its 
voyage is short ; just as it floats over a little ripple above 
a cushion of weed, a dark, shining nose breaks the surface, 
Ephemera disappears, and a broad yellow gleam shines 
through the flood. O Tantalus! what pangs were mine! 
For many kilometres we followed that fair stream, 
nor saw a single fisher, fair or foul, though trout were 
rising in every reach. Near London such a brook would 
command a rent of £100 a mile: the Blésois, it seems, 
have yet to learn what foolish folks will pay as the price of 
their folly. 

De minimis—John Evelyn, in a robuster age, brought 
home from Blois forest the remembrance of ‘‘ a gentleman, 
who was resting himselfe under a tree, w'" his horse 
grazing by him, who told us that, halfe an houre before, 
two wolves had set upon his horse, and had in probability 
devcur’d him, but for a dog w*" lay by him.” I, closing 
my eyes, behold, as the chief event of a day in the same 
forest, a fragile fly, a trout’s nose, and a gleam of gold 
in the fleeting Cisson. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


THE BAG OF CLUBS 


AmoncG the paraphernalia of a summer holiday nothing in 
setting out excites such diversified emotions as the bag of 
golf-clubs. You may cherish a gun, love a fishing-rod, 
adore a tennis-racket, and cling to a bicycle—metaphoric- 
ally, of course; for to cling literally to a ‘‘ bike,” or even 
to the man in front on a tandem, is mere disaster—these 
are simple objects of worship, mere idols, in fact; but 
that bag of clubs is quite a different order of deity alto- 
gether. They are not alive, these clubs, not according to 
the ordinary manifestations of existence, but they have an 
influence and an individuality altogether incompatible with 
the idea that they are mere dead matter—wood and iron. 
Oh, no; most decidedly they are not dead matter; on the 
contrary, the world from Patagonia to Iceland is full of 
strange gods, infernal and supernal, not one of whom 
exercises on the human mind and will half the power of, 
say, a driving-mashie. 

Let any golfer recall the day on which he bought 
a driving-mashie, and that succeeding week of deep 
despairs and miseries when it would not hit a ball, 
and then that moment of supreme felicity when from off 
its face there flew a succession of inspiring shots that 
soared to the welkin and fell, as if with reluctance, at a 
distance to which sober lineal measurement will scarce 
give credit; let any golfer, we say, recall that, and, 
laying his hand on his heart, declare honestly whether 
he was the true author of these shots, or whether rather 
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the club, previously malign, suddenly, after due penance 
exacted, became benign, and did it of its own accordant 
will, They are gods, these clubs—not a doubt of it; and 
that is the reason why you sit contemplating them with 
deep complex feelings that the implements of other sports 
and games altogether fail to arouse or even touch. If, 
against your deeper persuasion, you will have it that you 
are the true author of your good strokes, and that 
the club is not a superior consenting power, go out, 
impious man, and put it to the proof. Go out 
with pride in your mind and resolution in your 
arms and undertake for a money stake to drive 150 yards 
every time—we put the trial low—with this same driving- 
mashie, which frequently, unless you are that unheard-of 
thing, an untruthful golfer, has effected a carry of 200 yards, 
and you will find that the loss of your money is the lightest 
loss you will sustain. Not that day, nor the next, nor the 
day after, will you recover that facility which, in your ir- 
religious vanity, you put to such fell trial. You will be 
visited by the anger of the golf-gods ; the arrow of their 
particular disease will pierce you, and for many weeks you 
will wrestle in the pangs of foos/ettis. A disease this which, 
like madness, is not to be assuaged by medicine. Humble- 
ness of heart towards that bag of clubs and due worship 
of their part in your deeds will in time perhaps bring you 
round. A fell disease, indeed, is fooslectis; seizing the 
duffer and the scratch man alike. A regal reward of 
patent-medicine money would be his who should dis- 
cover some innoculatory preventive, some distillation 
of gutta-percha, iron, and beech-wood for afflicted 
golfers. Better still, if in tabloid form, to be taken before 
short putts or in front of bunkers. But, alas! a world 
without foos/eztis is one we can only imagine, not hope for. 

It is as well to remember, however, that these clubs, 
if deities as we have shown, are after all Scots deities. 
They are amenable to reason—if itis sound. They will 
yield to perseverance—if it is long enough. But, like the 
Scots people, they resent all vanity except their own. We 
would not suggest prayer to them, but merely a kind of 
deprecatory supplication. To the driver say, as it were, 
under your breath, ‘‘ Now, great queen, send it forth” ; 
to the putter, ‘‘Club of my faith, hole it out.” Get the 
responsibility off yourself and on to them; it will work 
wonders ; for, among other things, they may take you for 
anew kind of Scot! If you are a Scot—well, we are not 
writing for you. In Scotland /oos/eitis is called incom- 
petence, and regarded as a foreign import. 

Above all, carry your clubs to and from the links 
yourself, particularly if they are ‘‘ patents,” and more 
especially if you are at St. Andrews. Though, if you are 
bound to that so-called Mecca, where the shrine of the 
Prophet is in Hell bunker, and his pool the Swilcan burn, 
we would recommend you to take a turning for Jericho 
rather. Neither go to North Berwick, though it be 
represented as Mesopotamia—blessed word! At these 
places the crowd of pilgrims is such that the atten- 
tion necessary to keeping your eye on the ball has 
to be given to keeping the ball out of your eye. 
But if you must go to these places, carry your bag 
of clubs—chiefly if ‘‘patents”—to and fro yourself. 
It is not only respectful to them as personalities, but it 
gives the caddies less opportunity of appraising your skill. 
“Appraising” is good Scots for valuing, and is usually 
kept very low. On the evidence of your clubs they will 


put you up to “ public roup,” and you will gocheap. For, 
more by token, there was a man gave his clubs to a caddy 
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at the station ; and when he foozled unremittingly at the 
first two holes, he explained to the boy that he had just 
come from a journey, and the boy said, ‘‘Oh, ye have 
played afore, then!” Never speak to a Scots caddy 
about golf ; talk rather to your clubs, as we have advised. 
W. L. Watson. 


THE FESTIVE SCOT 


REFERENCE was made recently in these columns to the special 
service held by the “Auld Lichts” of Ayr to commemorate the 
anniversary of the skirmish at Drumclog. Now it is the battle 
of Bothwell Brig which has been commemorated! Truly the 
ways of Scottish commemorators are wonderful, and past finding 
out. Most persons would have imagined that the defeat and rout 
so graphically described in “ Old Mortality” would have been an 
event which the descendants of the Covenanters would scarcely 
care to be reminded of, much less an event which they would 
themselves commemorate. By-and-bye we may perhaps find 
Scotsmen celebrating the anniversary of the battle of Flodden. 
Evidently the reverend gentleman who conducted the service held 
at Bothwell Bridge on Sunday last, in celebration of the 219th 
anniversary of the battle, was not altogether oblivious to the 
remarkable character of the commemoration. Friends and foes, 
he said, had expressed wonder at commemorative services being 
held there, seeing it had been the scene of a crushing defeat. 
But were there not the 300 Covenanters whom Lord Macaulay 
immortalised as those who “kept the bridge in the brave days of 
old”? As it happened, however, the Covenanters did wot keep the 
bridge. Moreover, they were all at sixes and sevens among them- 
selves, and were as much a terror to each other as to their oppo- 
nents. It might be wiser to leave Bothwell Brig alone. 

The burlesque which of recent years has been played annually 
at Bannockburn had formidable rivals this year. An announce- 
ment was made sometime ago, accompanied by a fanfaronnade on 
the ultra-patriotic trumpet, that the Scottish “Anniversary and 
Historical Society, “with the co-operation of other patriotic 
bodies,” would hold an excursion on Saturday last to the field of 
Bannockburn, to commemorate the anniversary of the battle. 
But the Scottish Anniversary and Historical Society and other 
patriotic bodies had not reckoned on the presence in Stirling of 
such powerful counter-attractions as a circus and a cattle show! 
The effect of this lack of foresight proved disastrous. When the 
hour fixed for the “* Demonstration ” arrived there were only some 
fifty persons at the historic Borestone. The Provost of Stirling, 
however, who presided, welcomed “the noble band of patriotic 
Scotsmen,” and read a “ Song of Liberty,” written specially for 
the occasion. Thus the poet :— 


Years with gathering years remind us 
Of the brave who bled and died ; 

Years with gathering years shall find us, 
With their life-work for our guide. 


And so on. Then Scotland’s most picturesque patriot, Mr. Theo- 
dore Napier, “all plaided and plumed in his tartan array,” delivered 
an address, greeting his audience as “ladies and gentlemen, sons 
of Scotia.” 

This Bannockburn burlesque appears, as a matter of fact, to be 
pretty well played out. It is in the hands of a few feather-headed 
faddists, whom no one takes seriously. Their real aim is the 
restoration of the Scottish Parliament, and with this end in view 
Bannockburn, Bruce, Wallace, &c., are worked for far more than 
they are worth. It is almost superfluous to say that their following 
is sO insignificant as to be inappreciable. By most Scotsmen their 
antics are regarded with feelings of amusement, but now and again 
their performances cause irritation. “Thanks to the persistence 
of a few,” remarked a leading Scottish daily, referring to the 
“ Demonstration” on Saturday, “there has of late years arisen a 
movement for the propagation of a sentiment which threatens to 
disgust educated and sensible people with Scottish patriotism al- 
together. .. . The doings and the sayings of Messrs. Waddie, 
Macrae, and Napier only make the judicious grieve, and cause the 
very name of patriotism to stink in the nostrils of sane Scotchmen.” 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
“RAGGED ROBIN” 


Le CueEmineau, or *‘ Ragged Robin” in Mr. Parker’s 
version at Her Majesty’s, is the perennial tinker, melancholy 
and merry. He has come into the Dorsetshire fields to 
rest for a while among Farmer Stokes’s hinds. He 
lingers, making money out of the farmer by his skill with 
cattle, and gets Alison, a pretty foundling girl, with child. 
The farmer hopes that Alison will detain the cattleman in 
wedlock, and so, of course, does Alison. But the time 
has come for the gipsy to be off, with a song on his lips, 
for the long white road and the ends of the earth. He 
sneaks off as the labourers are at their dinner in the 
harvest fields. Alison is in talk with the farmer, when 
Jan, her rustic lover, and an elderly rival of Ragged 
Robin, arrives and tells her. Robin’s song goes up on 
the hillside and Alison struggles to be after him. Jan 
holds her, but she fights like a mad thing, and screams out 
the nature of her trouble. She faints, and the curtain falls 
on Alison recovering from her swoon between the thwarted 
cattle-owner and the excellent Jan, who covers her ears 
that she may not catch the fading notes of Ragged Robin. 
There is an interval of twenty-two years. Jan has 
married Alison; the gipsy’s child passes for .his own. 
Jan is paralysed and at loggerheads with his landlord, 
Farmer Stokes. The farmer has a daughter, and the girl 
and the gipsy boy have fallen in love. The farmer comes 
to Jan’s cottage to play his trump card. If the boy will 
take himself off, well and good; if not, Mr. Stokes will 
tell all he knows. The paralytic arises from his chair totackle 
his landlord, and falls ina fit. The act closes a fine dramatic 
moment which recalls what a fine actor the English stage 
still has in Mr. Charles Warner. Now there has been 
no Ragged Robin for a whole act of twenty-two years. It 
is high time that Robin, like a decimal, recurred. He does 
so; he hears the situation of his son, and steps in, so far 
as may be, to redress the harm he has done to Dorsetshire. 
So he hastens to inspirit Alison and the lovers ; he bullies 
and bewitches ancient Stokes into relenting ; he makes the 
odds all even ; and finally, as they are all at church on 
New Year’s Eve, and he is left alone in Alison’s cottage 
with the old cripple, he slips out into the snowy night— 
for the long white road and the ends of the earth. It is 
a pretty story, and he must be a perversely serious critic 
who has a word to say against it ; but you will understand 
what M. Sarcey meant when he declared that to subtract 
the poetry were to leave nothing. Mr. Parker has im- 
proved on M. Richepin’s couplets, unfolding his story with 
remarkable tact and prettiness.s The weak point, 
of course, is Robin’s penitence. When the old tramp 
begins to bleat about being ‘‘ face to face with a duty,” it 
is clear that Mr. Parker’s humour sometimes nods; but 
he has introduced some moments of authentic drama, and 
the whole company ‘‘ stand to their author.” Mrs. Tree’s 
Alison is a sweet and pathetic figure. Mr. Tree’s Gipsy 
is a remarkable invention and a remarkable piece of 
acting. It wants no detail that deliberate art can give it. 
That it should seem to want a greater breadth of heart 
and humour may well have been due to the tension of a 
first performance. The harvest scene in the first act is a 
delightful vision, and the rustics appear genuine Darset. 
Ragged Robin is possibly a shade too Oriental in 
exterior, but ‘‘I should not wonder,” in the words of 
Lavengro, ‘‘if Mr. Petulengro came originally from 
India.” Y. B. 
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SPAIN v. UNITED STATES 
IN THE MATTER OF AN ALLEGED WAR 


{Obviously written prior to the skirmishes before Santiago. —Ep, } 


WHAT do you think 

Of a fairy drink 

That’s got no liquid in it ? 
Of a nameless name 
With a hopeless aim 

For a letter to begin it? 


And what would you say 

Of a horseless shay 

Before the shay’s been made? 

Or a lion’s lair 

With no lion there 

And the lair dug out with a spade? 


And what’s your word 

For a carolling bird 

That cannot raise a carol ? 
Or a lone bung-hole 

When somebody stole 

The circumambient barrel ? 


If you turn your mind 

To an orange-rind 

Before the tree’s been planted ; 
The only tip’s 

To dream of the pips 

And take the rest for granted. 


Then you'll understand 

Why the fleet was manned 
And the ’talions were enlisted ; 
And you'll know the lore 

Of the Spanish war— 

Of the war that never existed. 


NEWS TO SUIT 


' 


New York ‘' Puck.” 


First NEwspoy.—Extree ! 
CHOLLY.—Goodness ! 
SECOND NEwssBoy.—Extree ! 


Spanish is sailin’ fer New York ! 


They ain't doin’ no such thing! Extree! 
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IDEAL HENLEY 


It was ideal in that it was perfect, it was real because it 
happened, and not so long ago either. From the towing- 
path to the buoyed course, from the bridge to the Island 
it was possible to walk by stepping from boat to boat. 
Possible, not attempted, though challengingly demanded 
by woman appreciative of daring that brings her excite- 
ment. 

Bare to the hot sunlight are the boats and canoes. No 
awnings as at Lord’s, no trees as at Goodwood to inter- 
cept the sun-rays ; but being a perfect day, there is a breeze, 
fitful indeed, but very welcome. Sunshades are not used 
except for confidences or to complete a thoughtful toilette. 
Striped in red or blue, in tan and white, striped vertically, 
striped horizontally, they add their share to the first 
obvious note of Henley. That is colour. 

Colour of all variety, in all combinations, without 
design, apparently a spilling of all hues and shades on to 
this bit of river. It is colour from blazers and ‘‘ straws,” 
from the dresses and hats of the women, from the sides 
of the boats, from the blades of the sculls, from the 
flags and flowers of the garlanded house-boats. Colour 
vibrating in the glare deepening under drifting cloudlets. 

It is a rare and exhilarating spectacle. Casual, and 
haphazard certainly, without plan, scheme, or gradation. 
Yet this jumble of all the blues, of crimson, cerise, saffron, 
and whatsoever shade coal tar can produce, is beautiful ; 
oddly, strangely, indefeasibly beautiful. 

The colour is the obvious thing; that is its nature. 
Wait till this race is over, then the other note will declare 
itself. 

At last Mr. Willans is satisfied that the course is as 
clear as a Henley crowd will ever let it be. His little 
launch makes its last indignant rush after the rowboats ; 
expectation is aroused, flirtation continued, and conversa- 
tion interrupted. After a tedious interval something is 
discerned taking place near the classic temple, and in time 
public opinion asserts that a race is going on. They are 
senior eights, both fancied. As they come into sight 
neither is leading, though each is declared to be. A 
minority of earnest experts shout for their clubs, some 
enthusiasts adjure captain and coxswain by their pet 
names. The eights tear past with a rush, giving a glimpse 
of the highest form of disciplined energy and leaving a 
swell that tests the watermen in each boat. Leander or 
Thames wins just according as it is a Thames or Leander 
season. These things run in seasons, and no man knoweth 
the reason of it. The loser lost through the ‘‘ station.” 
This also is invariable. 

Now the other note of Henley declares itself—had, 
indeed, declared itself quietly all the time. It is motion. 
Incessant motion, slight and perceptible only in each boat 
while they were jammed for the race. A _ rocking or 
pulsing, varied by the pressure of other boats. The race 
Over, at once skiff, gig, canoe, and gondola start off. At 
first it is solid mass, which slowly dissolves itself into its 
atoms ; bright coloured atoms, moving at every rate, in 
every direction. Colour and movement make up Henley. 
Movement of restless water, of beating sunlight, of soft 
winds and soft muslin, of manly and of womanly arms. 

And from this brightness, this radiance, this general 
and irregular movement, comes the quality that dis- 
tinguishes Henley from all other public pleasurings. 

That is gaiety. It is peculiar to Henley. 


Sandown and Kempton are febrile, Hurlingham 
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frivolous, Ascot is a parade, Goodwood a farewell, Lord’s 
a luncheon ! 


At Henley alone is gaiety, the joy that comes from the 
fresh air and flowing waters, the sense of pure and irre- 
sponsible happiness, the feeling which comes so rarely 
that life is a good thing, that care is shuffled off, and 
sorrow very distant. 

Perhaps this is so because Henley is not a set ‘‘ func- 
tion.” It is not de rigueur to go there. It is no social 
derogation not to be at Henley. One goes because one 
likes. Fashion has not set its stamp of business-pleasure 
on Henley, and even the long-range chaperon shirks a 
two-mile course. Long may it be so ! 

C. G. Compton. 


THE EUROPEAN SONG-BIRD IN 
AMERICA 


Agassiz, .C., June 15. 


THE other day, among other things, I mentioned Mr. Dosch and 
the charming addresses about birds and agriculture which he lately 
delivered before the British Columbia Fruit-Growers’ Association. 
Mr. Dosch is Horticultural Commissioner for the State of Oregon, 
and such was the interest evoked by his lectures that, by order of 
the Minister of Agriculture, these have been published for circula- 
tion amongst the farmers of Canada. 

Mr. Dosch’s experiences as an importer of European song-birds 
you will, I think, find to be instructive and entertaining reading. 
I therefore extract from one of his lectures, feeling sure that your 
readers will be as greatly interested as I was. 

“‘] don’t want,” said Mr. Dosch, “ to take up all your time, but 
I want to say something on this subject of ‘ Birds” As I said in 
my paper, ‘ There is a time in the lives of all of us that takes us 
back to nature,’ so there is a time in the lives of those who have 
emigrated, as I have, especially as they reach my age, when they 
have a strong desire to go back to their native land. You will all 
find that is so. On coming to this country, I found that one of the 
things I missed most was the songs of the birds. I remember 
when I was a young boy I was rather delicate, and I used to sit at 
the window and watch the birds, study their habits and listen to 
their sweet melody. I thought about it so much, and longed for 
them, that I, with an outlay of some expense and trouble, imported 
the first song-birds ever brought into the country. 

*‘ About six or seven years ago, I sent back to Germany and 
had some brought over, principally the goldfinch. I liked this 
bird particularly for its melodious song, its beautiful plumage, and 
its activity. It seemed for ever on the wing. I got them early in 
the spring—in March, I think it was—and immediately let them 
out in my orchard. They stayed around it, and, much to my plea- 
sure, they nested there ; they had one set of young ones there, and 
stayed all summer in my orchard, where it was warm and pleasant 
and they were well protected. In the fall they flew away to a 
milder clime—I suppose Southern California—but what was my 
surprise to find that the following spring they returned, the old 
ones and one pair of young ones. I knew they were mine, because 
there were no others on the Pacific Coast. I told my German 
friends about them, and we formed a club, raised about 1,000 
dollars among ourselves, and had about 1,000 birds brought over. 
Among them were the chaffinch, goldfinch, skylark, song-thrush, 
chuck-thrush, zizig, greenfinch, nightingale, and singing quail. 
Many died on the way ; of course the nightingales all died; the 
rest came in pretty good shape. We let them fly in the spring ; 
they nested in the orchard, flew away for the winter, but all came 
back in the spring. 

“The following year we made up a purse of 1,500 dollars, and 
now the orchards and woods are full of these song-birds, and I 
have yet to find the first injurious thing done, harmful to the 
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orchard. I have, I suppose, over 1,000 song-birds in the summer 
months in my orchard, and the burst of song that greets us on the 
beautiful summer mornings is simply delightful. They are even 
beneficial, as I find my orchard very free from insects. I am sur- 
prised to hear that the blue-jay is injurious with you ; we have a 
number of them, and they do no harm whatever. I have never 
caught them working a hole in an apple, pear, or strawberry. The 
only thief we have is the robin ; he is a terribly selfish little bird, 
won't even leave a share of the strawberries for you. All the 
birds, however, that I have named you can import without fear 
of injury to the fruit-growers. I took up a little while ago the 
question of importing the titmouse, and I began to make some 
inquiries from some good sources as to its habits, &c. I was 
rather stopped by a letter from an eminent professor, who warned 
me not to do anything of the kind, as it was a dangerous bird to 
import, as in new surroundings its habits often changed and it 
became a great pest. So I have come to a halt, but have by no 
means given up the idea.” 


I also have come to a halt. ANDREW HAMILTON. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History, Biography, and Travel 


“THE Psychology of the Saints,” by Henry Joly, with Preface 
and Notes by G. 7yrredl, S./., is the introductory volume of a new 
series of Lives of the Saints. “St. Augustine” is the first saint of 
the series ; his life, written by Ad. Hatzfeld, is ably translated by 
E. Holt, and edited as above. (Duckworth & Co. Pp. 184 and 
155. 35. per volume.) 

“William Dunbar,” by Oliphant Smeaton, is another volume of 
the “ Famous Scots” Series. An interesting and thorough piece 
of work. (Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier. Pp. 159. 1s. 62.) 

“ Gaiety Chronicles,” by John Hollingshead, is a lively and 
interesting account of the doings of Nellie Farren, Edward Terry, 
Royce, Kate Vaughan, and the old Gaiety crowd. It re-lights the 


Sacred Lamp of Burlesque, and is full of interesting stage portraits. 


(Constable. Pp. 493. 215.) 

‘¢Sir Benjamin Brodie,” by 77othy Holmes, is another inte- 
resting volume of the “ Masters of Medicine” Series. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. Pp. 256. 35. 6d.) 

“ Russian Hosts and English Guests in Central Asia,” by 7. 7. 
Woolrych Perowne, is an account of a remarkable reception in a 
most interesting part of the world. (The Scientific Press. Illus- 
trated. 75. 6d.) 


Verse and Belles Lettres 


“Poems,” by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. A readable volume 
of light verse. (John Lane. Pp. 107. 35. 6d. net.) 

“ Cockney Critics and their Little Games, with some account 
of the origin of the Logrollers’ Club,” by /umius Secundus, will 
amuse the author’s friends and some of the “ critics.” (M. South- 
well. Pp. 23. 6d.) 

Essays 


“The Studies of a Biographer,” by Leslie Stephen, reprinted 
from the National Review, the Fortnightly Review, and Cornhill. 
“ National Biography,” “The Evolution of Editors,” “ Words- 
worth’s Youth,” are some of the subjects. (Duckworth & Co. 
2vols. Pp. 267 and 284. 125.) 


Sport 

“ Retrievers ; and How to Break them,” is the work of Sir 
Henry Smith, an expert. (Blackwood. Pp. 108.) 

“ The Trout,” being another volume of the “ Fur, Feather, and 
Fin Series,” is an excellent and comprehensive work, by the 
Marquess of Granby, with chapters on Breeding by Colonel F. H. 
Custance, on Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. Our trout is, 
therefore, followed from the cradle to the grave. (Longmans. 
Pp. 272. 55.) 

Fiction 


“The Making of a Saint,” by Wm. Somerset Maugham," is 
described as being “the Memoirs of the Beato Giuliano, Brother 
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of the Order of St. Francis of Assisi,” and is quite otherwise than 
“Liza of Lambeth” from the same hand. The scene is Italy of 
to-day. (T. Fisher Unwin. Pp. 306. 6s.) 

“ Mutineers,” by A. Z. ¥. Legge, shows us that hard times and 
early struggles are not altogether monopolised by the sons of poor, 
though honest parents. A well-written and “ full” piece of work. 
(John Lane. Pp. 341. 6s.) 

“The General Manager's Story,” by Herbert Ellitt Hamblen, 
consists, as its sub-title indicates, of “ Old-time Reminiscences of 
Railroading in the United States.” It is illustrated, and contains 
a quantity of straightforward yarning. (Macmillan. Pp. 311. 6s.) 

“The Pottle Papers,” by Saul Smif, are illustrated by ZL. 
Raven Hill. A humorous production dedicated to Mrs. Grundy, 
“to whose early teachings the author is deeply indebted.” The 
book is well turned out. (Lawrence Greening & Co. Pp. 182. 
2s. 6d.) 

“Modern Instances,” by Ella D'Arcy, is a book of short 
stories. The instances are dramatic and well told. (John Lane. 
Pp. 222. 35. 6d.) 

“A Russian Vagabond,” by Fred Wishaw, is a breathless 
narrative with such chapter headings as “The Emperor and J,” 
“T Detect a Spy,” “Like a Rat ina Trap.” It should be exciting. 
(C. A. Pearson. Pp. 200. 25. 6d.) 

“A Tale of Two Rings” is by the Samuel Gordon who wrote 
“A Handful of Exotics” and “In Years of Transition.” Besides 
his portrait, he shows us that he can handle English characters as 
well as Russian Jews and French Anarchists. A well-built story. 
(Raphael Tuck & Sons. Pp. 122. Is.) 


Miscellaneous 


“The Swedish Touring Club’s Guide to Sweden” is as good 
a guide-book as you could wish for, with excellent maps. (George 
Philip & Son. Pp. 243. 5s.) 

“ The Workman’s Compensation Act” is a handbook with the 
full text of the Act, the regulations as to Medical Referees and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Rules, 1898, by A. 47. Minton- 
Senhouse and G. F. Emery, LL.M.—a timely volume. (Bemrose 
& Sons. Pp. 184. Is. net.) 

“Judge Not : a word on behalf of Public Entertainments,” by 
the Rev. C. E. J. Carter, a parson who replies to and effectually 
demolishes an opposition parson. Both of them rely too much 
upon the evidence of their friends. (Elliot Stock. Pp. 35.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


“ Poet’s Walk” is called an “ Introduction to English Poetry,” 
and is a selection of poems chosen and arranged by Mowbray 
Morris. The sort of thing that is used in schools—a good assort- 
ment on the whole. (Macmillan. Pp. 317. 25. 6d. net.) 

“King Lear” and “The Winter's Tale,” by Wil/iam Shake- 
speare. (Bliss, Sands, & Co. Pp. 137 and 123. 6d. per vol.) 

“What is Art?” by Leo Tolstoy. (The Brotherhood Publishing 
Company. Pp. 237. 3y. 6d. net.) 

“Joan Carisbroke,” by Emma-Jane Worboise. 
& Co. Pp. 558. 35. 6d.) 

“Epping Forest,” by Edward North Buxton. 
ford. Pp. 175. 15.) 

“Marturia,” by the Rev. William Bramley-Moore, M.A. 
(George J. W. Pitman. Pp. 120. 2s. 6d.) 

“Black’s Shilling Guide to Scotland,” edited by A. R. Hope 
Moncrief. (Adam & Charles Black. Pp. 143. Is.) 

“The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” by A. £. W. Mason. 
(Macmillan & Co. Pp. 115. 6d.) 

“The Silver Christ” and other Stories, by Ouzda, including 
“Toxin,” “An Altruist,” “ Le Selve,” “ A Lemon Tree.” (T. Fisher 
Unwin. Pp. 363. 6s.) 


(James Clarke 


(Edward Stan- 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


JusT now there is a little Jane Austen “craze” in literary America. 
The statement of a London correspondent that he never met a 
man of taste who had read more than one book by the author of 
« Pride and Prejudice” has set the agitation on its course. Book- 
buying America, judging by the excitement in the papers, seems 
desirous of proving that with it, at any rate, Jane Austen is as 
popular as—say, Admiral Dewey ! 





A curious idea has got abroad to the effect that “Andrew 
Lang” is the name not of a single individual but of a literary 
syndicate. There is, perhaps, something in the theory that one 
man could hardly turn out the books, magazine articles, fishing 
stories, &c., that appear in so many quarters over that popular 
name. Just now, when the critical world is busy with “The 
Making of Religion,’ Longman’s comes to us with a poetical 
appreciation of Jean Ingelow avowedly from the same pen, MJac- 
millan’s announces “A Generation of Vipers” (not public diners, 
but certain historical Scottish characters); and soon. But then 
Mr. Lang—well, he seems almost the only literary man who finds 
a positive relish in work these relaxing summer days. 


R. L. S. and the Public. On this subject Harald Ross writes : 
“Scotland has three sons whose name and memory she warmly 
and lovingly cherishes— Burns, Scott, and Stevenson—and wherever 
Scotsnten live, their famous countrymen will be their favourite 
theme. Louis was the most lovable character of the three, and 
tohis many admirers the world o’er it must be satisfactory that 
Time in its flow makes his writings more widely known and appre- 
ciated. No reader can take up Mr. Stevenson’s works without 
loving the creator of Alan Breck. As an admirer I hope, with Mr. 
Worthington, that the executor of Mr. Stevenson will cause to be 
issued to the public, even in a limited edition, the Bonus Volume 
which the lucky subscribers to the Edinburgh edition are getting.” 


Mr. John Buchan, the author of “John Burnet of Barns,” 
has been before the book world for a few years now, and he is 
still only twenty-three, so he may be said to belong to the pre- 
cocious variety of Scot. Mr. Buchan has done best, perhaps, as 
an essayist, but he is anxious to shine in several things. He 
became a member of the Middle Temple last year, and has a desire 
to enter—the field of politics! He is located at Balliol. 


Hawick is tremendously proud of its tradition—although, if the 
truth be told, certain other Border towns scoff at it. According to 
the said tradition, in 1514, the year after the disastrous defeat of 
the Scottish army at Flodden, a party of the young men of Hawick 
sallied out to a place called Hornshole, two miles down the river, 
where they encountered and routed a party of English, capturing 
from them the flag they carried. And now a book has been 
written to prove, to the discomfiture of all doubters, that the tra- 
dition rests on a solid foundation. This volume, which is by 
Mr. R. S. Craig, Advocate, and Mr. Adam Laing, the Burgh 
Chamberlain, bears the title “The Hawick Tradition of 1514: 
The Town’s Common, Flag, and Seal,” and is “An Enquiry into 


= of the more interesting and peculiar features of Old Hawick 
story,” 


_ Mr. John Hollingshead, who has broken the dulness of the 
literary week by his “ Gaiety Chronicles,” is one of the very few 
survivors of what may be called the old Dickens School. He was 
with “the good Genius of fiction” on Household Words, and he 
also served with Thackeray on Cornhill, with Norman Macleod, 
too, on Good Words. What Mr. Hollingshead has done towards 
making us know and love old London is a long story. 


; “Facts about Book Worms, their History in Literature and 
Work in Libraries,” by the Rev. J. F. X. O’Conor, S.J. The 
author has madea life-study of these destructive little creatures, 
and, under the microscope, has examined no less than seventy-two 
specimens, The subject is treated in a popular manner, with 
extracts from quaint and curious volumes. Of the twelve illustra- 
tions, three will be on Japanese paper. The publishers are Messrs. 


Suckling, of Garrick Street. 
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FINANCE 


GAMBLING IN SHARES BEFORE ALLOTMENT 


CONSIDERABLE prominence has been given in these pages 
to the question of Company-promoting, a prominence 
which we believe to be justified by the fact that more 
money is probably lost in shares of newly formed and 
rotten companies than in any other form of enterprise in 
which the public embarks its capital. 

At the moment when, through the bankruptcy of a pro- 
minent millionaire, public attention is attracted to the 
serious depreciation which has taken place in shares of 
large companies recently floated, it may be opportune to 
consider the vital question of whether anything practical 
can be done to relieve the public from the ever-recurring 
dangers connected with company-promotions. 

Much has already been said in these columns as to why 
many of the joint-stock companies are formed and how 
they are floated, together with mention of certain pitfalls 
to be avoided by intending subscribers. There is, how- 
ever, One very important evil which we have not yet 
touched upon, and which, if corrected, would probably do 
more to lessen the evils associated with joint-stock com- 
pany-promoting than any amount of legislation could 
possibly do. Past history shows that legislation is, after 
all, powerless to do much in the way of paring the claws 
of unscrupulous promoters. Years ago, for example, it was 
enacted that the prospectus of a company should show 
the various contracts entered into it by the company, but 
it is a matter of common knowledge that this point can 
be entirely got over by the introduction into the modern 
prospectus of what is known as the Waiver clause. 

The evil to which we have referred, as going to the very 
root of the matter, is that of the extensive gambling which 
takes place on the Stock Exchange in the shares of new 
companies, before the capital is actually allotted to sub- 
scribers. It would be impossible to over-rate the stimulus 
which is given to company-promoting by: this practice, 
which is on almost every ground to be strongly 
deprecated. 

Two directions alone in which this evil operates are 
sufficient to indicate the power which it exerts. 

At the moment when a prospectus is about to be issued, 
those concerned in its creation frequently endeavour to 
make what is known as a ‘‘ market” in the shares on the 
Stock Exchange. This is done by getting a certain group 
of dealers to bid for quite small amounts of shares at per- 
haps some slight premium. Quotations of this almost 
fictitious business are introduced into the less respectable 
newspapers, with the result that the intending subscriber, 
when weighing the pros and cons before applying for 
shares, says to himself, ‘‘ Well, even should the company 
not be all that might be desired, 1 can at least sell my 
shares at the small premium and secure a profit.” 

This reflection on the part of the ‘‘innocent ” specu- 
lator (he prefers to call himself an investor) indicates the 
second direction in which the evil of gambling in shares 
before allotment operates. In other words, the company- 
promoter owes his success, and the public much of its 
losses, to the cupidity of the latter, which induces the hope 
that, given a reasonable prospect of an allotment of some 
of the shares applied for, profits can be taken before the 
actual allotment has even been made. 

We do not for a moment ignore the fact that sad losses 
are frequently sustained by absolutely innocent individuals 
who invest their money on entire faith in the prospectus, 
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but we do urge that the reasons for these losses lie not 
merely in the wiles of the company-promoter, but also in 
that spirit of cupidity on the part of the general public 
which prompts it to subscribe for the shares of all sorts of 
companies on the mere hope of “‘ getting out” on the 
backs of individuals more credulous than themselves. 
This spirit of cupidity, so immensely helpful to the com- 
pany-promoter, is directly fostered by the evil of gambling 
in shares before allotment. 

This abuse the Stock Exchange Committee might, if it 
would, put an end to, so far as dealings within the Stock 
Exchange are concerned, and we commend the matter to 
their earnest consideration. 

Many of these new company prospectuses are stamped 
with the names of members of the Stock Exchange who 
consent to act as brokers for the particular company, and 
much of the response on the part of the public to the 
prospectus is not infrequently due to solicitations from 
these brokers themselves. The least, therefore, that the 
Stock Exchange Committee can do in the matter is to 
place some check upon excessive company-promoting by 
refusing to recognise dealings in shares of newly promoted 
companies prior to the issue of allotment letters. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


BANKING failures, fortunately, are not very common with us. 
Hence the ripple of sensation on Tuesday afternoon, when the 
newspaper placards announced a “ London Bank Failure.” The 
failure is that of a West End private firm of bankers, so little 
associated with high finance that many people in City banking 
circles had forgotten its existence, though at one time it dida 
really first-class business. That time, however, has long passed, and 
the joint-stock principle may be said to be responsible for the 
changed condition of affairs. The public now fight shy of banks 
which do not publish balance-sheets, and rightly so. Under the 
joint-stock principle the publication becomes necessary, and in 
order to bring themselves into line with the Act, and also to reveal 
the strength of their position, nearly all of our large private firms 
have registered themselves as joint-stock companies. The 
failure of Messrs. Hopkinson & Sons will probably result in many 
more conversions and absorptions, for the day of the private 
banker as a private individual is doomed. 


The Stock Markets are still very stagnant—surprisingly so at 
this period of the year. Usually at this time there is a disposition 
to anticipate the dividend money to be disbursed in July, and re- 
investments are made in all good securities. By taking time by 
the forelock, purchases are effected on much cheaper terms than 
towards the middle or end of July, everybody then being engaged 
in employing their money. Why so much apathy should be shown 
this year is not clear. There is nothing in the political situation 
to cause uneasiness, and there are no financial or other business 
troubles of importance. Money is “ dirt cheap,” and promises to 
remain so for some time to come. This week the Bank Rate has 
been reduced to 2} per cent., and 2 per cent. will probably be 
current before the month of July is past. The Bank is in a much 
stronger position than it was a year ago when a 2 per cent. rate 
prevailed, and for the Directors to retain their minimum charge at 
2} per cent. after the dividends are disbursed would be to create an 
anomalous position. Under the circumstances it is, as we say, 
surprising how apathetic the Stock Markets are in face of the 
favourable conditions surrounding them. 


Better late than never. After all these years, the boards of the 
South-Eastern and Chatham and Dover Railway companies “ have 
come to the conclusion that there is a wasteful expenditure which 
nothing can arrest short of a working arrangement in relation to 
all branches of traffic on the two systems.” Accordingly, the 
directors have drawn up a scheme by which the two undertakings 
are, in future, to be worked in conjunction by a joint-stock com- 
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mittee. No details have transpired as to the actual terms; but 
these will be settled very shortly, and submitted to the shareholders 
of the respective companies for approval. There is to be no amal- 
gamation—as some had hoped for—and, therefore, it will not be 
necessary to seek the aid of Parliament. 


By reason of its association with Mr. Hooley, a special interest 
attaches to the report of the Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Company, 
which has just been issued. The accounts are in striking contrast 
to those issued a twelvemonth ago, when profits of nearly a million 
sterling were disclosed. Now, the net results are barely half that sum, 
although, according to the directors of the Company, “ the figures 
represent the largest sum realised, apart from the sale of invest- 
ments, in any one year, either by this Company or its predecessors,” 
In 1896-97 the profits appear to have been swollen by the sale of 
certain investments which had been made in cycle and kindred 
businesses, while the times do not appear to have been propitious 
for any such realisations this year. It is a curious proceeding 
this mixing up of trading profits with what, after all, are only 
speculative transactions, and which are outside of the province of 
such an undertaking. What, however, impresses one more 
forcibly in examining the accounts is the magnitude of the item 
“ patent rights and goodwill,” which stands at the enormous figure 
of £4,262,850. 


The position of the Union Mortgage and Agency Company of 
Australia, Limited, seems to be going from bad to worse. Not 
since 1893 has there been any dividend on the Company’s shares, 
and now the accounts for 1897 are published showing that, after 
payment of interest on Debenture stocks, and including the amount 
brought forward, the only balance is £8,752, which it is proposed to 
carry forward. This, however, is not the worst of the position, for 
the directors have found it necessary to transfer fromi reserve 
account the sum of £100,000, to provide for ascertained losses 
“‘and others estimated to arise in respect of securities which it may 
be found expedient to realise.” The Company’s £100 Preference 
stock is quoted in the market at 25.t0 35, while the £6 shares with 
£2 paid thereon are practically unsaleable owing to the liability 
attaching to them. 


The results of the May working of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company are certainly disappointing. Of an increase of 
273,000 dollars in gross receipts, no less than 222,000 dollars has 
been swallowed up in working expenses, the net gain for the month 
being thus only 51,000 dollars. The market is now looking forward 
with some trepidation to the statement to be published by the 
Grand Trunk Company ; and should this prove to be no better in 
character than the Canadian Pacific, the market for Canadian 
Railway securities is likely to experience a nasty shock. 


NEW ISSUE 


THE Associated Gold Mines of British Columbia (Limited) is a new com- 
pany with a capital of £500,000 in shares of £1 each, of which 200,000 
are taken by the vendor in part payment of the purchase consideration, 
95,000 being reserved for future issue, and 205,000 are now offered for 
subscription. The Company acquires 96 mining properties in British 
Columbia. The purchase price of these properties is £375,000, payable 
as to £200,000 in shares, and the balance in cash, or partly in cash and 
partly in shares, at the option of the directors. 





THE IDEAL TOUR 


IS BY 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Through the Rockies to the Pacific Coast, and Home again Round the World 
vid China, Japan, or Australia, 
Apply, CANADIAN Paciric RAILway, 67 King William Street, E.C., 
or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
OLD, KLONDIKE.—Information respecting KLONDIKE 


and the GOLDFIELDS of ONTARIO and BRITISH COLUMBIA, together 
with latest Map, &c., can be obtained free from 


ALLAN BROS, & CO., 19 James pee Liverpool, and 103 Leadenhall Street, 
ondon, 
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AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
HEAD OFFice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital - £2,000,000 
Subscribed Capital = £800,000 





Boarp oF Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 


RHODESIA, 
LIMITED. 
| Authorised Capital = £300,000. 


Issued Capital = = £230,000. 
Managing Directors in South Africa: 
I. H. HIRSCHLER and J. C. KNAPP, 


Mair Street, Bulawayo. 


Secretary : 


man; James Dalison Atexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- | 


ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 


Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esa. (of Messrs. A. Durant & | 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E. (Chair- | 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, | 


K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Compiny, Limited; William 
James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 
Discount Company, Limited. 

BANKERS.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 


ROB. F. MASTERTON. 
Offices : 


| Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C, 


This Company ts prepared to undertake— 


dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking | 


Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel | 


Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, | 


Claremont, Durban, East London, Francis ‘Town (Tati), 
Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, 
Kimberley, King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjes- 


fontein, Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, | 


Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 
Acency 1n America (NEw York). 
Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 


tained on application. 
G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


The management in Rhodesia of Companies 
land Syndicates operating in the British South 
Africa Company’s Territories. 

To obtain through its Engineering Department 
the Examination and Valuation of Mining Pro- 
perties of all kinds, and to furnish full confidential 
reports thereon. 

To buy approved stands, farms, or other 


interests. 





THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 

Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of £18 
15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000, Reserve Fund, £325,000. 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

BRANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
a Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

sethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
Beira, Lourengo Marques. 


Boarp or Directors.—A. Barsdorf, Esq. ; W. Fleming 
Blaine, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Owen R. 
Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, 
Esq.; John Young, Esq. General Manager (Resident at 
Cape Town), James Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA. 


Established in 1838, Incorporated by Royal Charter in 
1849. Paid-up Capital, £1,600,000. Reserve Fund, 

285,000, 

The Bank grants Credits on its Branches, and New York 
and San Francisco Agents, payable on presentation. 
Similar credits are granted by its several Agents through- 
out the United Kingdom. It also issues Drafts on 
Dawson City, Klondike. 

Also purchases or forwards for Collection Bills on 
America, and Coupons for Dividends on American Stocks, 
and undertakes the purchase and Sale of Stock, and other 
Money business, in the British Provinces and the United 
States. 





By order of the Court, 
A. G. WALLIS, Secretary. 
No. 3 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 
*.* Branches are now open in the West Kootenay 
District, British Columbia, at Rossland, Trail, Sandon, 
Kaslo and Slocan. 





LONDON CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY | 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 


AND FLUSHING, 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 


at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IR 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden’”’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent 


‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Iavicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ 
Warden,”’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 


DOVER and CALAIS, 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris, 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE, 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe: 
€ magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 


Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day 


TuHRoucH Service (on Week-days)—NorTH or ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P?.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 
Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe, 


CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


PARIS : Capt. A. W. Courcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des 


h. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; COLOGNE: M. C 
CALAIS : Capt. BLomerteLp, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smit & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Speyr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
yo Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, ° 
ch and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 

urchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 


Spur Street, S.W. 





MAPLE & CO 


BILLIARD MATS 








BILLIARD MATS 





7: HOURS 





BILLIARD MATS 








S.S. ‘* Calais-Douvres,’’ 
**Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord | 


and Night Services. NEw 


Italiens ; BRUSSELS: M. 
h. NiEssEN, 4-6 Domhof; 
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ARMWT BECKTA.LA. 


Waterproof Canvas ; 40-ft. in circumference, 1o-ft. in height ; with Pole, Pegs, Mallet and Lines ; in Bag complete, ready for use. Cost the Government 
£5 each. Now Selling for £1. These Tents are almost in as good condition as when originally supplied under contract to Her Majesty's Government, and 
are really extraordinary value, whether for garden use or other purposes. Ten persons can dine together comfortably within one of these Tents. 
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A WOMAN’S LETTER 


London, July 1. 


My DEAR Coz,—You talk of contrasts. But for contrasts you 
must come to London—to the Parks, where under shelter of the 
same green shade you may see within touch of one another a little 
human tricked out in all that wealth and love can provide and, 
from the other end of life and lot, some worn-out old human who 
offends every one of your five senses, and yet zs human. The 
“smart people” wouldn’t be half so good to look at if it were not 
for the background of contrasts which London always paints in. 
But there are similarities as well as contrasts. For instance, we 
women all love the same bonnet ; even the “ appalling structures,” 
as A—— calls them, which we are staggering under this season 
create no disunion. The East takes its pleasure in the cast-off 
headgear of the West, and there is a continual stream of clothing 
from one end of the town to the other. But you must go abroad 
to know what becomes of London’s finery, especially its male 
finery. 

I remember seeing a review of the Malagasy army, before 
the French spoilt everything, at which the officers were gorgeous 
in the velvets and silks you men used to wear when, like your sex 
among birds, you appropriated all the fine feathers. And A 
says he has seen on the West Coast of Africa a whole village 
swimming out to the steamer wearing, as they swam, the reno- 
vated “ stove-pipes” in all the glory of the white tissue-paper in 
which they are shipped out for sale. 

But the contrasts I had in my mind when I sat down to write 
are those to be seen in the London Hospitals. We are all thinking 
about Hospitals just now—or talking about them, which isn’t 
quite the same thing—and principally about the great Hospital, 
the biggest in the world, and therefore appropriately called the 
London Hospital. Hans Andersen has a story of mice who knew 
only one place worth talking about, and that was the storeroom, 
“where one goes in thin and comes out fat”; and it has been 
very well said that what the storeroom is to the mice the London 
Hospital is to the East-Enders. All such places are among the 
things that bless alike him that gives and him that takes, but none 
in quite the same degree as the London Hospital. For set down 
as it is amongst men, women, and children who all must work or 
starve—and often starve—it surely does something to soften the 
bitter thoughts that must often rise around it. 

Such thoughts as I heard expressed the other night at the 
oldest of the University settlements, where the classes and the 
masses meet, and, amongst other things, ask one another why 
there are classes and masses. Whatever point the discussion 
Starts from, it always ends in an attack on capital and capitalists, 
and from what I heard at —— Hall, everybody is counted a 
capitalist who wears a collar. The spokesman for Labour that 
night was the son of a London alderman; but, although often 
helped, had fallen to the low estate of a docker. What he was 
like inside you may gather from the way he began his speech— 
“Mr. Chairman, I believe neither in God, Man, nor Devil.” I 
wonder are there many such? If there are, Dives is building his 
house on a volcano. 

What do you go tothe theatre for? I ask because the Emperor 
William has cast a gloom over Germany in declaring that “ the 
theatre, too, is one of his weapons,” and that the actors, “firmly 
trusting in God, aretocontinue the struggle against materialism.” Yet 
we read that Maeterlinck “has made Terror a master-passion in more 
than one of his plays.” These two views of the use of the theatre 
seem to go together ; but zy view is that the theatre is for heart’s- 
ease. Ata play I went to by misadventure a little time ago, I saw 
two gentlemen in evening dress lead each other out of the stalls in 
tears, the iron of the play had so entered their souls; which is 
quite right if the theatre is what the Emperor of Germany says it 
1s—a weapon. 

What does your wife think of the “new skirt”? To my eyes, 
4 woman walking in one looks like a duck in long grass. A 
fashion-paper, writing about the mincing way the Parisiennes are 
Just now walking, puts it down to the “new skirt,” and then goes 
on to say that “Englishwomen would never follow this fashion, 
being altogether too free and unfettered in feeling and walk.” But 
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that fashion-paper was wrong, for we ave wearing the new sk’r', 
and so walk delicately. 

The great event of this week, the Press Bazaar, is over and 
gone, and for the sake of the London Hospital I hope to hear that 
all who got in came out with empty purses. I tried to get in, but 
with some goo other people to whom five-shilling tickets had been 
sold in excess of the capacity of the rooms, I got no farther than 
the courtyard of the Hotel Cecil. There we stuck—duchesses, 
stall holders, City dignitaries, and even the Press itself. The 
Princess of Wales got in through the kitchen, and so I hear did 
the Duke of Cambridge in the end, but when I saw him he was 
one of us in the courtyard, and like us hot and exasperated. I 
was better off than most, for the fountain playing on me kept me 
cool. But you may have too much of a good thing, and presently 
I had had too much fountain, so with my entrance ticket unused 
and my purse intact I went home to change. You will read all 
about the Bazaar itself in your daily paper—the great people, and 
the good things they had come to buy and sell, and the never- 
failing grace and graciousness of the Princess of Wales. The 
Press which made it “all possible” may well be proud of itself. 
And it is. But remember to read also about the object of it all— 
the London Hospital—and then put your hand in your pocket and 
send the treasurer part of that £200,000 he so persistently asks 
for. Your ——BIMBO. 


IN PASSING 


OurR Royal Family have long memories. Itis exactly twenty years 
since the Duke of York joined the cadets’ training ship Britannia 
with the late Duke of Clarence. He has just revisited Dartmouth 
harbour and his old ship, his professional cradle. “ Everything is 
just the same,” he remarked, as he walked to the boat that was to 
convey him to the Lrifannia, and on the way he recognised many 
of the old boatmen whom he knew as a boy, and, what is more, 
remembered their names. Other princes have since been trained 
at Dartmouth, but none have taken the place in the affections of 
the townspeople of the Prince of Wales’s two sailor sons. Many 
a yarn may one hear of their boyish pranks, and many an incident 
connected with the Prince of Wales’s frequent visits to the old 
training ship. Prince Alexander of Battenberg is now about to 
follow in the footsteps of Prince Louis, the flag-captain of the battle- 
ship Majestic, and of his cousin, the newly-fledged captain of the 
cruiser Crescent, 


One for the United States. The head of the great Californian 
Shipbuilding Company is passing through London on his way to 
St. Petersburg, whither he has teen summoned by the Tsar. His 
Imperial Majesty has been much struck by the splendid perform- 
ance of the Oregon, which was constructed at the Californian 
yard, and it is understood that the present visit concerns a con- 
templated commission from the Russian Government. Mr. Scott 
travels in considerable state, conveying among other impedimenta 
one of the leading physicians of San Francisco as medical 
attendant to the party. It is interesting to know that Messrs. 
Cramp & Co. also have in hand a battleship and a cruiser for the 
Russian Government. 


The Bishop of Bristol is winning golden opinions in his 
difficult diocese. We hear that the other day, at a public meet- 
ing, he announced that, after a careful examination of a large 
map of his cathedral city, he had come to the conclusion that 
the right place for the new Bishop’s house was a certain estate. 
He was wholly unaware that the owner of that estate was in 
the room. This gentleman subsequently called upon the Bishop, 
and offered him any site on the estate he might choose, as a 
gift ; afterwards, we understand, instructing his agent to build 
houses of a much better class than had been intended, in order 
that the Bishop might have “a good neighbourhood.” Happy 
Bishop ! 


Mr. I. Zangwill, several hundred autograph copies of whose 
books were on sale at the Press Bazaar, contributed additionally a 
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poem entitled “The London Hospital.” This was originally pub- 
lished in last week’s Jewish Chronicle, from which we extract 
the three verses following :— 


Here girls and boys 
That know not life learn lore of death 
And man-like draw their latest breath 
Amid their toys. 
While battered men 
Grow babes that hunger for the breast 
Of mother earth, to sleep and rest 
And pass from ken. 


No lovely thought 
Dost thou express in stone ; no will 
Of artist but the nobler thrill 
By pity wrought. 
As thee we scan, 
No radiant Grecian God we own, 
Yet God made visible in stone, 
The God in man. 


O house of pain, 
O’erbrooded by the wings of Death, 
Not He alone keeps watch on breath 
And heart and brain. 
Man’s wisdom turns 
Blind atoms’ gall to healing wine, 
Until the universe divine 
With mercy burns. 
Epitome 
Art thou of life, where meet the twain 
High mysteries of love and pain 
Eternally. 


Beautiful, are they not? 


Generally the parasite of the ’Varsity Boat Race, the University 
sports were this year postponed because of the infamous weather 
of last March. They took place last Wednesday “on their own,” 
and the welcome sun made it impossible to regret the change of 
date. There js a sameness about ’Varsity crowds, and the trains 
which disgorged shoals of young exquisites in “ frockers ” at Putney 
to see the Boat Race, now landed them at the Queen’s Club to 
see the sports ; our old friend the country parson and muscular 
Christian was there ; the dour reading man ; the man who rows ; 
the man who does nothing ; and the sisters of all. 


The result was another success to be recorded in Oxford’s 
favour, as the Cantabs did not by any means come up to popular 
expectations. Their defeat in the mile was a distinct surprise, 
and there seems to be little room for doubt that the long continued 
strain of keeping fit tried the light blues more than their opponents. 
Cambridge have certainly not had their fair share of luck lately, 
though in this particular case the better team won. 





Rotices 


—_+— 

The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every endeavour 
will be made to return them when stamped and addressed envelopes are enclosed. The 
receipt of proof must not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 

Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief and concise. 

ADVERTISEMENTS Should be received not later than THURSDAY. 

ScaLe oF CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: Back Page, £12; per Page, £10; Half 
Page, £5; Quarter Page, £2 10s. ; per Inch, 12s. 6¢d.; Company Advertisements, rer 
Page, £15. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yearly. we. Quarterly. 

oe 3 hed. £ed. 
Post free within United Kingdom ......eceseees om 0 o 7 6 °39 
Post free to other parts of the World........++++ 018 o © 90 o 4 6 


All remittances to be made payable to ‘‘ The Outlook Publishing Co., Ltd.,” and 
cheques and postal orders to be crossed; ~‘‘ London and South-Western Bank, 
Fleet Street Pranch.” 


Orrices: 10g Fizet STREET, J.onvon, E.C. 
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THE ASSOCIATED GOLD MINES OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, LTD, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. 


CAPITAL - =-= = £500,009. 


In 500,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 125,000 are s3t 
aside for the provision of Working Capital. 


DIRECTORS. 

Sir WILLIAM DES VCEUX, G.C.M.G., 7 Cromvvell Gardens, S. W. (late 
Governor of Newfoundland), Chairman. 

The EARL of YARMOUTH, 1g King Street, St. James's, S. W. 

WILLIAM J. GOULDING, Esq., D.L., 5 Fitzsilliam Square, Dublin 
(Director, Great Southern and Western Railway, Ireland). 

Cc. A. COSMO HAMILTON, Esq., 11 Park Place, St. James's, S. W. 

Major J. EUSTACE JAMESON, M.P., 75 Harrington Gardens, S.W. 
(Chairman, Menzies Mining and Exploration Company, Limited). 

G. MURE RITCHIE, Esq., B.L., 123 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow (Chair. 
man, Millom and Askam Hematite Iron Company, Limited), 

Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart., 2 Harewood Place, W. 


ADVISORY BOARD IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 

Captain R. E. BOURCHIER, Vancouver (Director, British Columbia Mining 
Prospectors’ Exchange, Limited). 

C. CATTELL, Esq., Vancouver (Director, Cayoosh Creek Mining and 
Milling Company). 

T. R. HARDIMAN, Esq., Vancouver (Director, British Columbia Mining 
Prospectors’ Exchange, Limited). 


AGENTS IN VANCOUVER. 
LONDON AND B.C. GOLD VENTURE SYNDICATE, -Limited, 
associated with the B.C. Mining Prospectors’ Exchange, Limited. 


CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER. 


W. PELLEW-HARVEY, Esq., F.C.S., Memb. North Eng. Inst. M., and 
M.E., Vancouver, 


GENERAL MANAGER AND SECRETARY, 
W. H. S, AUBREY, Esq., LL.D. 


OFFICES. 
1 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 


Tuis Company is formed to acquire 96 valuable properties (see Schedule 
enclosed with Prospectus), which are partially developed and proved, Ore 
can be shipped immediately. Several of the properties are ready for bringing 
out as subsidiary Companies. 

The Mining Laws of British Columbia are free from the stringent and 
costly provisions as to labour and pecuniary outlay which prevail in 
Australia and South Africa. 

Attention is called to the fact that Mr. Pellew-Harvey, whose reputation is 
known to some of the Directors to be of the highest order, has consented to 
act as Consulting Mining Engineer. There are no Founders’ Shares. 

It is not intended, nor indeed would it be possible, for this Company to 
develop adequately and retain the 96 properties, nor those which will 
doubtless be acquired hereafter as favourable opportunities occur, In the 
first instance, some of these properties, already partly developed, will be at 
once further developed, and immediately they have been proved to be of the 
permanent dividend-earning capacity confidently anticipated by the Com- 
pany’s agents, subsidiary Companies will be formed to take ther over and 
work them. Having regard to the very moderate price at which the 96 
Mining Properties are to be acquired by this Company, the profit on the re- 
sale of these alone should be very considerable. 


The First Subsidiary Company, 


THE ROBERT E. BURNS MINE, 


will be issued tmmediately. 
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HEAL & SON'S 
NEW WOOD BEDSTEADS 


With Iron Lath Bottoms or Wire Spring Bottoms. 





HYGIENIC. ARTISTIC. 


HEAL & SON’S New Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and 
Bedroom Furniture post free. 


INEXPENSIVE. 














i 18 TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W. 
MISFITS MOURNING 
Madame 


FREDERICA 


3 CORK STREET, BOND STREET 


Has now on view at her SHOW ROOMS a collection of beautiful Toilettes, 

suitable for Evening or Day Wear, created by the leading firms of Paris and 

London. These charming Confections, which are quite up to date in /ajon, are 
obtainable at fabulously low prices. 





N.B.—The prices are all within the reach of Ladies who desire to dress smartly 
on small incomes. 





N.B.—Ladies having Misfits, Smart Gowns, Mantles, Riding Habits, or Costumes for disposal, 
cannot do better than send them to Madame F rederica. Particulars may be had on application. 





MADAME FREDERICA SOLICITS A VISIT OF INSPECTION, 








Court Glovers, Ladies’ Hosiers, 
and Fan Importers. 


SPECIALITE F 
White Kid and Suede Gloves 


in all lengths for Her 
> 


Majesty’s Drawing 
Room. 
Also Ostrich- a Qy 
Fans, openwork and 
real Lace Silk Hose 
to match any 
Shade. 


¥ 
S 
¥ 


ALL GOODS SENT POST FREE. 


38a OLD BOND STREET, W. 
(FIRST FLOOR SALON) 
Eight doors from Piccadilly. 


* 


* 


POST ORDERS 
RECEIVE 
CAREFUL 
AND PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 





HATS, TOQUES, BONNETS, 
AND HEADDRESSES. 


SPECIALITE: 
BRIDESMAIDS’ AND 
TRAVELLING HATS. 





Has returned from PARIS, and has 
now on view a Choice Collection of 
MILLINERY for the COMING 
SEASON. 


14 PONT STREET, 


CADOGAN PLACE. 
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THE GROSVENOR HOTEL CAP MARTIN HOTEL, 


VICTORIA STATION. BETWEEN 


BELGRAVIA, LONDON, S.W. MENTONE AND MONTE CARLO, 


UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 








Finest Site on the Riviera. 








This Magnificent Hotel occupies the finest and most central position in 


London, and its management has been entirely reorganised by gentlemen NOW OPEN. 


appointed by the High Court of Justice. 


The Hotel is furnished in a superior manner, and contains upwards 


of 250 Sitting and Bed Rooms, as well as Elegant Suites of Apartments. LIGHTED THROUGHOUT BY ELECTRICITY, 
PRIVATE ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 


The general reorganisation enables the management to provide the 
highest-class DINNERS, WEDDING BREAKFASTS, &c., for which 


Which is available all night. 





Perfect Sanitation of Hotel and District. 
some of the finest suites of rooms in London are available. 


The Hotel has Private Dairy and Laundry. Omnibus meets trains 
at Mentone. 





This Hotel adjoins the premier Railway Station of London, and is, 
therefore, most convenient for travellers to and from all parts of the South 


Coast and Continent. 





Address: > 


MANAGER, CAP MARTIN HOTEL, MENTONE. 


Telephone No. 113, Westminster. 


| 
For terms apply to the Manager, J. W. APTOMMAS. 





LONDON 


21 OLD BOND STREET 


vos, DUVEEN BROS. 


NEW YORK VALUERS AND EXPERTS IN FINE ARTS. 


302 FIFTH AVENUE 





BEST YWALUE ON MARKET 


ROPER FRERES & CO. 


ROPER FRERES ROPER FRERES 


MEDIUM DRY EXTRA DRY 


CHA MPAGN E. 


Printed for Tut OvrLoox PusuisHinc 
Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, 
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